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XVII.— ELIZABETHAN TRANSLATIONS PROM THE 
ITALIAN : THE TITLES OF SUCH WORKS NOW 
FIRST COLLECTED AND ARRANGED, WITH 
ANNOTATIONS. 

ir. TRANSLATIONS OF POETRY, PLAYS, AND 
METRICAL ROMANCES. 

Introduction. 

The first Italian grammar published in England, in 1550, 
written by William Thomas, clerk of the Council to King 
Edward VI. and one of the first Protestant victims of the 
succeeding reign, contains " a Dictionarie for the better under- 
standing of Boccace, Petrarcha, and Dante." The title indi- 
cates that the great Italian poets of the trecento were first 
studied by English readers, and Boccaccio and Petrarch are 
here named before Dante. Indeed, after a most careful search, 
I cannot find any Elizabethan translation of any work of 
Dante. The first English translation of Dante in the British 
Museum Catalogue is that of Henry Boyd, L' Inferno, in 1785, 
La Divina Commedia, in 1802. 

I remember that my own Italian studies began with Dante, 
and that the Inferno was to me at once grammar, dictionary, 
literature, and history. Very naturally from this point of 
view it was a great surprise to me at the beginning to find no 
trace of the noble poet in all the outpouring of the English 
spirit towards Italy during the reign of Elizabeth. But as 
the subject has cleared up before me the explanation seems 
self-evident. Dante is not a romantic story-teller, his story- 
telling is real. 

Life struck sharp on death. 

Dante precedes the Renaissance. Petrarch sheds a glowing 
light upon it, but belongs to the company of Dante ; it is 
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Boccaccio who leads the way into it, and Ariosto who is its 
poet. To put it in another way, although the 16th century 
in English literature corresponds in a sense to the 13th in 
Italian, yet it is the Italian writers from Boccaccio to Tasso 
who produced the most profound impression on the Eliza- 
bethans. The accompanying list of translations shows that 
Ariosto was far and away the most popular Italian poet with 
the Elizabethans, with Tasso a close second. Of Boiardo I 
note one translation, although I am unable to say whether 
Robert Tofte's Orlando Inamorato was made from Boiardo's 
original, or, as is very likely, from Francesco Berni's rifad- 
mento. Tofte also translated Ariosto's Satires, but I have met 
with no attempt to render into English the bonhomie and wit 
and mocking irony of what is commonly known as ' Bernes- 
que' poetry. Thomas Nash, "the English Aretine," could 
have done it best of the Elizabethans, and his, The Praise of 
the Red Herring (Lenten Stuff), is probably as ' Bernesque ' as 
anything we have in English. The development of satirical 
poetry, however, requires a different literary spirit, a different 
national temper, from that of the Elizabethans. 

A more remarkable omission and one akin to Dante's 
absence from this company of poets, is the absence from it 
also of the great lyrists of the trecento, Cino da Pistoia, Guido 
Cavalcante, and Lapo Gianni, all friends of Dante and all 
lyric poets of high rank. Even of Petrarch, apart from the 
boyish work of Spenser, and the sonnet cult, represented here 
by Thomas Watson's Passionate Centurie of Loue, a series of 
poems which are not sonnets at all, it is only the Penitential 
Psalms and the allegorical Trionfi, that get translated. Clearly 
Italian lyrical poety of the best type did not appeal to the 
translators, in spite of the intensely lyrical quality of Eliza- 
bethan dramatic literature. Just where the Elizabethan poets 
got their singing forms, so far as they are imitative of Italian 
models, I am not prepared to say. Doubtless one source was 
the popularity of the prose-poetical romance, the cantefable, 
like Sannazzaro's Arcadia, the prototype of Sir Philip Sidney's 
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Arcadia, Gifford's Posie of Gilloflowers, and other collections 
of the sort. 

The ballate and madrigali scattered throughout Greene's 
novels are imitated from Boccaccio and Ser Giovanni and 
Sacchetti. Of these three, Franco Sacchetti was the most 
spontaneous lyrist. He wrote charming songs and some- 
times set them to music himself One of his canzonets, 

vaghe monianine pasturelle, 

was so popular among all classes that it was transmitted orally 
for many generations. The poetry of Robert Greene and 
Nicholas Breton, and such anthologies as England's Helicon 
show how the Elizabethans were fascinated by the gaiety and 
sweetness of just such songs of spring-time and ring-time as 
Sacchetti and Ser Giovanni wrote. So that an even more 
fruitful source of lyric form must have arisen out of the cul- 
tivation of music at the Court, and especially of the canzonet 
and the madrigal. William Byrd and Thomas Morley, both 
organists to the Chapel Royal, were prolific composers of 
madrigals, and the numerous song-books and books of airs 
of the period attest the popularity and the excellence of this 
species of musical composition. 

On the stage, the influence of the pastoral drama must be 
taken into account, an influence which is apparent from the 
short list of translations of plays here cited. It will be seen 
that translations of the pastoral drama largely predominate. 
This may seem an odd result to arrive at, pitted against the 
fact that the masque, however successful in the hands of Ben 
Jonson and Shirley, yet never became acclimatized on the 
English stage. But it bears out the history of the relation 
between the Italian and the English dramas. The one form of 
dramatic art that the Italians have cultivated with the most 
success is the pastoral drama, and its outcome, the opera. By 
the time of Elizabeth, the Italians in Aminta and the Pastor 
Fido, had nothing more to learn in the art of pastoral poetry ; 
of their kind, these two dramas are perfect. By this time 
2 
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also they had accumulated considerable dramatic furniture 
in both tragedy and comedy. The great names of Trissino 
and Ariosto and Macchiavelli are stamped on it, and a good 
deal of talent and some genius undoubt€dly went into its 
manufacture. But it was and is a purely artificial drama, 
smacking everywhere of Plautus and Terence and Seneca. 
The English playwrights of Elizabeth's time had no need to 
go to the Italians for models of plays, for they were them- 
selves conscious of having developed a nobler drama than had 
been produced in Italy. Thomas Heywood, an intelligent 
and sound critic of the dramatic art, in the Prologue to his 
Challenge for Beauty, says : — 

Those {i. e. plays) that frequent are 
In Italy or France, even in these days. 
Compared with ours, are rather /ijrs than plays. 

By jigs he means the love of pageantry of the Italians, their 
mixing of comedy and music and the ballet. When Lucrezia 
Borgia went to Ferrara, in 1602, as the bride of Alfonso 
d'Este, Duke Ercole I. gave a marriage entertainment of 
extraordinary splendor to the young couple. It was spread 
out over five days, and each night a different comedy of 
Plautus was presented, embellished with musical interludes 
and ballets on classical and allegorical subjects. Plautus 
with a ballet was a species of comedy that could have had no 
place at the Globe or the Blackfriars, and the tragedy of 
Oorbodue fortunately had no successors. 

What the Elizabethans took from the Italians then was not 
directly, either their lyric forms or their dramatic feeling, but 
it was ideas, passion, grace, and gusto, those spiritual qualities 
whose union in the romantic drama is so picturesque, so fine, 
and so indescribable. Together with the political sagacity of 
the English people, developing the state as a unit and creat- 
ing a single standard of taste, together with their clearer moral 
insight, these qualities produced Shakspere. 
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Because then this list of Italian poets omits Dante, because 
it omits the great lyrists his contemporaries, because, with the 
exception of the Supposes and Jocasta, it omits the Italian 
comedy and tragedy of the cinque eento, it would be a great 
mistake to conclude that there is no vital relation between the 
Italians of the Renaissance and English peotry. So far as 
poetry fulfils the definition of Keats, 

The great end 
Of poesy, that it should be a friend, 
To soothe the cares and lift the thoughts of man, 

the list more than satisfies the test. In English poetry it 
stretches away out before the Elizabethans and long after 
them. It recalls Chaucer and Lydgate and Gascoigne and 
Turberville and Watson and Fairfax and Fletcher and Spenser 
and Shakspere and Dryden and Pope and Goldsmith and 
Byron and Keats, most of them seated with the immortals 
and all of them poets who have ' lifted the thoughts of man.' 

At the end of the bibliography of English poetry, I add 
thirteen London and Oxford publications during the period 
in Italian and Latin verse, and a few corrigenda of my first 
paper, on translations of romances in prose. Since that paper 
went to print I have met with a few more prose romances, 
making altogether seventy-three now, and my lists of both 
translators and translations have considerably increased. The 
translators now number two hundred and ten, and the trans- 
lations three hundred and thirty-five, so that the miscella- 
neous books which will form the subject of the third paper 
are about two score more in number than the prose romances 
and poetical pieces put together. 

The literature here brought together has been most care- 
fully collected from many different sources in English, Italian, 
French, German, and Latin, and although I am aware of my 
limitations, I think I may safely say that there does not exist 
anywhere so complete a presentation of this part of my sub- 
ject as I now make. Wherever possible I have given the full 
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titles, for the sake of accuracy and clearness, and at all events 
all the titles are as complete as I could make them with the 
resources at my command. Every title, in whatever language, 
has been verified, when possible, from the Catalogue of the 
British Museum, so far as that catalogue has as yet been pub- 
lished. Similarly such of the titles as are to be found in the 
Huth lists have been verified, and I have personally examined 
some of the books in the Library of the Peabody Institute, Bal- 
timore. The words ' British Museum,' ' Huth,' and ' Peabody ' 
at the end of the colophons indicate my own verifications. The 
Bodleian lists are not accessible to me, nor the Britwell, but 
as many of these publications are extremely rare, I have 
thought it best to give all the information I have met with 
as to their present abiding-places. I do not, however, vouch 
for the correctness of the information, except as I explain. I 
should explain further that my plan has been to give the title 
of the first English edition, or first extant English edition, in 
full, and to mention the dates of all subsequent reprints and 
editions in English. Of the Italian or Latin originals, I 
give simply the first edition. The annotations are descriptive 
mainly, they are purposely as brief as possible, and wherever 
I could give over my own notes for illustrative material from 
the English or Italian poets I have been glad to do so. 

The three indexes, of titles and of authors' names, sum up 
the whole paper briefly, and will, I hope, be found useful for 
ready reference. 

a. Poetry. 

1527. Here begynnethe the hohe of Johan bochas discriuinge 
the falle of pricis princessis and other nobles ; traslated into 
JEnglisshe by J. Lydgate, monk of Bury, begynning at Adam 
and Eve, and endyng with Kyng John of Fraunce taken prisoner 
at Poyters by Prince Edwarde. [In verse.] 

R. Pynson : London. 1527. Folio. Black letter. British 
Museam title. Second edition. 
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A Treatise excellent and compedioiis, shewing and declaring, 
in maner of Tragedye, the falles of sondry most notable Princes 
and Princesses with other Nobles, through ye mutabilitie and 
change of unstedfast Fortune together loith their most detestahle 
& wicked vices. First compyled in Latin by the excellent ClerJce 
Bocatius, an Italian borne. And sence that tyme translated into 
our English and Vulgare tong, by Dan John Lidgate Monhe of 
Burye. And nowe newly imprynted, corrected, and augmented 
out of diuerse and sundry olde writen copies in parchment. In 
aedibus Richardi Tottelli. Cum privilegio. [Colophon.] 

Imprinted at Loudon in Fletestrete within Temple barre 
at the signe of the hande and starre, by Richard Tottel, the x. 
day of September in the yeare of oure Lorde. 1554. Cum 
Priuilegio, &c. Folio. Black letter. Woodcuts. British 
Museum. 

In verse, containing also the Daunce of Machabree, trans- 
lated by Lydgate from the French into English verse. Hvih 
Library title. Third edition. 

The tragedies, gathered by John Bochas, of all such Princes 
as fell from theyr estates throughe the mutability of Fortune since 
the Creadon of Adam, until his time: wherin may be seen what 
vices bring m£nne to destruccion, wyth notable warninges howe 
the like may be auoyded. Translated into Englysh by John 
Lidgate, Monhe of Burye. 

Imprinted at London, by John Wayland, at the signe of 
the sunne oueragainst the Conduite in Flete-strete. Cum 
priuilegio per Septennium. [1555]. Folio. Black letter. 
Uuth Library title. Fourth edition. 

The British Museum gives the probable date as 1558. The 
first edition was printed by Richard Pynson, in 1494. 

Lydgate's book was a very popular translation of Boccac- 
cio's Le Casibus Virorum et Foeminarum Illustrium. libri IX. 
It contains Lydgate's celebrated tribute to Chaucer : 

My Maister Chaucer with his fressh commedies 
Is deed alas I ehefe poete of Bretagne, 
That somtyme made full pitous tragedies. 
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The ' fall of princes ' he did also complayne 
As he that was of makyng soverayne, 
Whom all this land of right ought preferre, 
Sithe of our language he was the lode sterre. 

Warton's note on The Fall of Princes is, — " This work is 
not improperly styled a set of tragedies. It is not merely a 
narrative of men eminent for their rank and misfortunes : 
the plan is perfectly dramatic, and partly suggested by the 
pageants of the times. Every personage is supposed to appear 
before the poet, and to relate his respective sufferings ; and 
the figures of these spectres are sometimes finely drawn." 

Warton. History of English Poetry. Section xxii. 

Lawrence's French translation, printed at Lyons, in 1483, 
is the original of Lydgate's poem, which consists of nine 
books. 

Phillips. Theatrum Poetarum Anglicanorum. 1800, p. 25. 

1560. The first thre Pokes of the most christid Poet Marcel- 
lus Palingenius [Pietro Angelo ManzoUi] called the Zodyake 
of Lyfe; newly translated out of latin into English by Barnabe 
Oooge. 

Imprinted at London, by John Tisdale, for Rafe Newberye. 
An. Do. 1560. 8vo. Black letter. 64 leaves. 

Dedicated to the grandmother of the translator, Lady Hales, 
and to William Cromer, Thomas Honywood, and Ralph 
Heimund, Esquires. Second edition. 1561. 8vo. B. L. 170 
leaves. Six books. British Museum, (2 copies). Dedicated to 
Sir William Cecil, kinsman of the translator. Third edition. 
1565. 8vo. B. L. Twelve books. Bnt. Mus. Also, 1576, 
4to. Brit. Mus., and 1588. 4to. B. L. 135 leaves. Brit. 
Mus. 

" Googe's Zodiac of Palingenius was a favorite performance, 
and is constantly classed with the poetical translations of the 
period by contemporary critics. The work itself was written 
by G. (?) A. Manzolius, and contains sarcasms against the 
Pope, the Cardinals, and the Church of Rome." — Ellis. 
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"This poem is a general satire on life, yet without peevish- 
ness or malevolence ; and with more of the solemnity of the 
censor than the petulance of the satirist." 

Warton, History of English Poetry, Section Lix. 

Pope's well-known lines are copied from Palingenius, proba- 
bly through Googe's translation : — 

"Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all nature's law, 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And show'd a Newton as we show an ape." 

Essay on Man, Epistle n, 11. 31-34. 

The Latin of Palingenius reads : 

" Simia caelicolum risusque jocusque deorum est. 
Tunc Homo, cum temere ingenio confidit, et audet 
Abdita naturae scrutaria, arcanaque rerum ; 
Cum revera ejus crassa imbecillaque sit mens." 

Zodiacus Vitae, B. vi, V, 186. See Palingenius. 

[1565?]. The tryumphes of Fraunces Petrarche, translated 

out of Italian into JEnglishe by Henry Parlcer Knyght, Lord 

Morley. 

f of Loue 

■I of Chastitie 

m. J T. ^of Death 

1 he tryumphe -', „ 

^ ^ Cof Fame 
< of Tyme 
V. of Diuinity. 

[Colophon.] Printed at London in Powles churchyarde at 
the sygne of the holy Ghost, by John Cawood, Prynter to the 
Quenes hyghnes. Cum priuilegio Regiae Maiestatis. n. d. 
[1565?]. 4to. Black letter. 52 leaves. British Museum {^ 
copies), Bodleian, and Britwell. 

Eeprinted by Stafford Henry, Earl of Iddesleigh. 1887. 
4to. Eoxburghe Club. 
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The dedication, "Unto the mooste towardely yonge gentle 
Lorde Maltrauers, sonae and heyre apparant to the worthy 
and noble Earle of Arundel," is subscribed, "Dixi Henry 
Morelye." 

At the end the translator furnishes an original poem, Vyrgyll 
in his Epigrames of Cupide and Dronhenesse, in 8-line stanzas, 
and his own Epitaph in Latin, with an English version. The 
Dictionary of National Biography says that John Cawood was 
printer to Queen Mary, which would date the Triumphes 
forward to at least 1553. 

Morley's translation is in irregular and uncouth verse, and 
is not very faithful to the original. 

Lord Morley left a number of manuscript translations, 
among them, from Italian literature : — 

Life of Theseus, from the Latin of Lapo di Castiglionchio, 
dedicated to Henry YIII. 

Sdpio and Hannibal, from the Latin of Donato Acciajuoli. 

St. Athanasius his Prologue to the PsaMer, from the Latin of 
Angelo Poliziano. 

John de Turre Cremata's Exposition of the 36th Psalm, with 
sonnets from the humanist poet, Maflfeo Vegio, dedicated to the 
Princess Mary. 

Masuccio's Novelle. 

Paolo Giovio's Commentaries on the Turks, dedicated to 
Henry VIII. and Queen Catherine Parr. 

1567. The Eglogs of the Poet B. Manluan Carmelitan, 
Turned into English Verse, & set forth with the Argument to 
euery Egloge by George Turbervile Gent. Anno 1667. 

Imprinted at London in Pater noster Howe, at the signe 
of the Marmayde, by Henrie Bynneman, 8vo. Black letter. 
98 leaves, including a leaf of 'Faultes' at the end. British 
Museum. Also, 1572. 8vo. Black letter. 90 leaves. 1594. 
8vo. Black letter. 90 leaves. 

Dedicated to 'Maister Hugh Bamfield Esquier/ uncle of 
the translator. 
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" The said eclogues were afterwards translated by another 
hand; but not without the help of that translation of Turber- 
vile, though not acknowledged. The person that performed 
it was Tho. Harvey, who writes himself gent." [Thomas 
Harvey, commoner of Winchester College.] 

Anthony a Wood, Athenae Oxonienses. Wood refers to 

The Bucolics of Baptist Mantuan in ten eclogues. Trans- 
lated by T. Harvey. 1656. 8vo. British Museum. 

Anthony si Wood is certainly wrong in attributing the 
eclogues to Giovanni Battista Fiera, physician and poet, and 
his assertion that the second translation is plagiarized from 
the first is unsupported, so far as I know. 

The original eclogues were written by Giovanni Battista 
Spagnuoli, called Mantuanus, and the collection is entitled, 
Bucolica seti adolescentia in decern eclogas dimsa. Lyons, 
1546. 8vo. 

Giovanni Battista Spagnuoli (Mantuanus), 1448-1516, who 
was a Carmelite monk and general of his order, was very 
highly thought of as a poet in his own day, and was praised 
by Giraldi Cintio, Pontano, Pico della Mirandola, and even 
by Erasmus. His own countrymen compared him with Vergil, 
and at his death the Marquis of Mantua erected a marble 
statue to his memory by the side of that of the greater Man- 
tuan. Spagnuoli was an admirer of Savonarola, and his ninth 
Eclogue is entitled, De moribus curiae Romanae. 

Two interesting papers discussing the Mantuan's influence 
upon Spenser are to be found in Anglia: — 

Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar und Mantuan's Eclogen. F. 
Kluge, Anglia, iii, p. 266, and Bemerhungen uber Spenser's 
Shepheards Calendar und die fruhere Bukolik, Anglia, ix, 
p. 205. 

Shakspere quotes the beginning of the first Eclogue, in 
Lovers Labours Lost, TV, 2. 

Holofernes. "Fauste, precor, gdidd quando pecus omne sub 
umbrd Ruminat, — and so forth. Ah, good old Mantuan ! I 
may speak of thee as the traveller doth of Venice : 
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Venegia, Venegia, 
Chi non te vede, ei non te pregia. 

Old Mantuan, old Mantuan ! who understandeth thee not, 
loves thee not." 

Drake, in Shakspeare and his Times (p. 27 of vol. i), says 
that the Eclogues of Mantuan were translated before Shak- 
spere's time, with the Latin printed on the opposite page, for 
use in schools. This translation, or rather adaptation, was 
probably that made by Alexander Barclay, and contained 
in Sebastian Brant's Stultifera Navis, The Shyp of Folys, the 
edition of 1570. Eclogues I, II and III are paraphrased, 
with large additions, from the Miseriae QuriaMum of Aeneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, Pope Pius the Second, and treat of the 
Miser yes of Courtiers and Courtes of all Princes in general; 
" The fourth egloge, entituled Codrus and Minalcas, treating 
of the behavour of riche men agaynst poetes," is imitated 
from the fifth of Mantuan; The Fyfte Eglog of Alexandre 
Barclay of the Cytezen and Uplondyshman, printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, is a colloquy between two shepherds, Amyntas and 
Faustus, as to the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
town and country life. See Spagnuoli. 

1576. The Schoolemaster, or Teacher of Table JPhilosophie. 
A most pleasant and merry companion, wel worthy to be wel- 
comed [for a dayly Oheest) not onely to all mens boorde, to 
guyde them with moderate & holsome dyei; but also into euery 
mans companie at all tymes, to recreate their mindes with honest 
mirth and delectable deuises: to sundrie pleasant purposes of 
pleasure and past-tyme. Gathered out of diuers, the best 
approued Auciours : and deuided into foure pithy and pleasant 
Treatises, as it may appeare by the contenies. 

Imprinted at London by Richarde Jones : dwelling ouer- 
agaynst S. Sepulchers Church without Newgate. 1576. 4to. 
Black letter. 74 leaves. Bodleian, Huth. Also, 1583. 4to. 
Black letter. 68 leaves. Bntish Museum, (2 copies). 
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Dedicated to Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's. 

The 8ehoolemaster is a translation from Macrobius's 8atur- 
naliorum Conviviorum Libri VII, the " Mensa Philosophica," 
and from other sources, made by Thomas Twyne. The four 
' Ti'eatises ' are : — 

1 . Of the nature and quality of all meats, drinks, and sauces. 

2. Of manners, behauiour and usage in company. 

3. Delectable and pleasant questions and pretie problems to 
be propounded in company. 

4. Of honest jests, delectable deuises and pleasant purposes. 
Among other stock jests related by Twyne in the fourth 

' Treatise ' is a version of II Decamerone, ix, 2 ; Levasi una 
badessa in fretta. See Warner, Albion's England, Book v. 
Chapter xxvii. 

Twyne's Table Philosophic is a sort of handbook of mirth 
and manners, "to be used among companie for delight and 
recreation at all times, but especially at meale times at the 
table." 

[1581]. The 'FiKaToiM'rradia or Passionate Centurie of Loue, 
Diuided into two parts: whereof, the first expresseth the Authors 
sufferance in Loue: the latter, his long farewell to Loue and 
all his tyrannic. Composed by Thomas Watson Gentleman; 
and published at the request of certaine Gentlemen his very 
frendes. 

London. Imprinted by John Wolfe for Gabriell Cawood, 
dwellinge in Paules Churchyard at the Signe of the Holy 
Ghost. [1581]. 4to. Reprinted for the Spenser Society. 1869. 
4to. British Museum. By Edward Arber {English Reprints), 
1870. 12mo. 

Dedicated " To the Right Honorable my very good Lord 
Edward deVere, Earle of Oxenford, Vicount Bulbecke, Lord 
of Escales, and Badlesmere, and Lord High Chamberlaine of 
England, all happinesse." 

W^atson introduces each ' Passion ' with a brief explanatory 
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note in which he carefully acknowledges his indebtedness to 
other writers, if any obtains, and sets forth what variations he 
has made in the form. The Italian poets drawn upon, besides 
Petrarch, are Messer Agnolo Fiorenzuola, Girolamo Parabosco, 
Serafino d'Aquila (Aquilano), Ercole Strozzi, and Giovanni 
Pontano. It should be noted that, although the poems are 
sometimes called ' sonnets,' they are not sonnets strictly speak- 
ing. Each Passion consists of eighteen lines, divided into 
three six-line stanzas, a quatrain followed by a couplet. Pas- 
sions VI, Lxvi and xc are done into Latin hexameters. 

" The Authors sufferance in Loue " (Part I) is described at 
length in a wreath of eighty ' Passions,' while " My Loue is 
Past " (Part II) is hurried over in the last twenty. 

Passion V. 
If 't bee not loue I feele, what is it then ? 

Except verses eleven and twelve, this Passion is translated 
from Petrarch, Sonetto 88, Parte Prima. 

S'amor non h; che dunque i qud, ch' i' sento? 

Chaucer gives a version of this sonnet, in Troylus and Ory- 
seyde. Liber primus, LVin and lix. Cantus Troili. 

Passion VI. 

Hoc si non sit amor, quod persentisco, quid ergo est ? 
The same sonnet of Petrarch done into Latin. 

Passion VII. 
Harke you that list to heare what sainte I serue ? 

Partly imitated from "Aeneas Silvius, who setteth down 
the like in describing Lucretia the loue of Euryalus," and 
partly from Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, Canto vii, the descrip- 
tion of Alcina. 
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Passion XX. 
In time long past, when in Dianaes chase 

" In this passion the Authour being joyfull for a kisse, 
which he had receiued of his Lone, compareth the same unto 
that kisse, which sometime Venus bestowed upon Aesculapius, 
for hauing taken a Bramble out of her foote, which pricked 
her through the hidden spiteful! deceyte of Diana, by whom 
it was laied in her way, as Strozza writeth." 

Passion XXI. 

Who list to vewe dame Natures cunning skill. 

Imitated from Petrarch, /Sonetto 190, parte prima, 
Chi vuol veder qtmrdunque pu^ Naiura, 
and also from a stramboUo of Serafino, 

Chi vuol veder gran cose altiere & nuoue. 

Passion XXII. 
When werte thou borne sweet Loue ? who was thy sire ? 

From Serafino, /Sonetto 127, with variations, "to make the 
rest to seeme the more patheticall," 

Quando nascesti amor? quando la terra 
Se rinueste di verde e bel colore; 

Passion XXIII. 

Thou Glasse, wherein that Sunne delightes to see 
Her own aspect, whose beams haue dride my hart, 

The figure of the burning glass in the last couplet is taken 
from Serafino Aquilano, 

Che ho visto ogni qual vetro render foco 
Quando h dal Sol percosso in qualche parte, 
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Passion XXIIII. 
Thou glasse, wherein my Dame hath such deh'ght, 
Imitated still from Serafino's stramboUi. 

Passion XXXII. 
In Thetis lappe, while Titan tooke his rest, 
Suggested by Ercole Strozzi's Somnium. 

Passion XXXIIII. 

Ye stately Dames, whose beauties farre excell. 

Imitated from Agnolo Fiorenzuola, Sonetto 2, 
A Selvaggia, Nelle rime di messer Agnolo Fiorenzuola Fiorenlino, 

Deh le mie belle donne et amorose, 

Passion XXXIX. 

When first these eyes beheld with great delight 

The second stanza of this Passion, 

' I haue attempted oft to make complainte,' 
is borrowed from the sestet of Petrarch's Sonetto xvi, parte 
prima, 

Pin volte gid, per dir le labbra aperd : 

Passion XL. 
I joy not peace, where yet no warre is found ; 

From Petrarch, Sonetto 90, parte prima, 

Pace non trovo, e non ho da far guerra; 

This sonnet of Petrarch's seems to have become to the Eliza- 
bethans a typical expression for the sorrows of love. TotteVs 
Miscellany contains two translations of it, "Wyatt's Description 
of the cofnirarious Passions in a Lover, and a second version by 
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one of the "Uncertayne Auctores." Then Gascoigne tries his 
hand in The Strange Passion of a Lover. In Richard Edwards's 
The Paradise of Dainty Devices, 1576, many lines of the same 
sonnet appear in a poem entitled, In Quest of my Relief, by E. 
H. (Richard Hill.) 

Robert Southwell, the poet priest, writing in prison. What 
Joy to Live (in 8t. Peter's Complaint), gives a spiritual signifi- 
cance to the verses ; it is of another love, of another life, that 
the Catholic martyr speaks : — 

I wage no war, yet peace I none enjoy : 
I hope, I fear, I fry in freezing cold. 

I mount in mirth, still prostrate in annoy. 
I all the world embrace, yet nothing hold. 

Passion XLIII. 

The Salamander lines in fire and flame. 

From Serafino's stramboUo, 

8e Salamandra in fiamma vine, e in fuoco, 

Passion XL VII. 

In time the Bull is broughte to weare the yoake ; 
In time all haggred Haukes will stoope the Lures ; 

These two opening lines are imitated from Serafino, Sonetto 
103, 

Col tempo el Villanello al giogo mefoa 
El Tor sifiero, e si crudo animale, 
Col tempo el Falcon s'usa d, menar Vale 
E ritomare d, te chiamando & pena. 

Passion LV. 

My heedelesse hart which Loue yet neuer knew. 

Out of Serafino, Sonetto 63, 

Come alma assai bramosa & poco accorta, 
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Passion LVI. 

Come gentle Death ; who cals ? one thats opprest : 

The first stanza imitates Serafino's strambotto, 

Morte: die vuoi? te bramo: Eccomi appresso; 
the second stanza, another strambotto by the same poet, 
Amor, amo)-: chi & quel che chiama tanto? 

Passion LXI. 

If Loue had lost his shaftes, and loue downe threw 
His thundring boltes. 

From Serafino, Sonetto 125, 

8' el gran tormento ifier fulmini accesi 
Perduti hauesd, 

Passion LXV. 

Who knoweth not, how often Venus sonne 
Hath forced Juppiter to leaue his seate? 

The last stanza, 

' From out my Mistres eyes, two lightsome starres,' 
is imitated from Girolamo Parabosco, 

Oechi tuoi, ami stelle alme, &fatali, 

Passion LXVI. 

Dum caelum, dum terra tacei, ventusque sUesdt, 

From Petrarch, Sonetto cxiii, parte prima. 

Or, ch^l ciel, e la terra, e'l vento tace, 
which Petrarch imitated from Virgil's beautiful lines contrast- 
ing the hush of night with Dido's tumult of soul immediately 
before her suicide, 

Nox erat, et taciturn earpebani fessa soporem 
Corpora per terras, silvaeque et saeva quierant 
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Aequora, quum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu, 
Quum tacet omnis ager ; 

Aeneidos, Lib. TV, 522-525. 

Passion LXXI. 
Alas deere Titus mine, my auncient frend, 

" The Authour writeth this Sonnet unto his very friend, 
calling him by the name of Titus, as if him selfe were 
Gysippus." 

The allusion is to Boccaccio, II Deoamerone, x, 8. 

Passion LXXVII. 

Time wasteth yeeres, and month's, and howr's : 

Out of Serafino, Sondio 132, 

Col tempo passu gli anni, i mesi, e I'hore, 

Passion LXXVUI. 

What scowling cloudes haue ouercast the skie. 

Imitated from Agnolo Fiorenzuola, 

belle donne, prendam pietade, 

Passion LXXXV (of My Love is Past). 

The souldiar worne with warres, delightes in peace ; 

From the Latin of Ercole Strozzi, 

Unda hie sunt Laehrim/ie, Verdi suspiria, Remi 
Vota, Error velum, Mens mMesana Ratis. 

Passion LXXXVI. 

Sweete liberty restores my woonted joy. 

Based on a letter written by Aeneas Silvius to a friend 
repenting of having " published the wanton loue of Lucretia 
and Euryalus." 
3 
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Passion LXXXIX. 

Loue hath delight in sweete delicious fare ; 

This passion is made up of sentential verses, mostly from 
classical authors, but the ninth verse renders Pontano's 
Si vacuum sineret perfidious amor, 
Loue thinkes in breach of faith there is no fault. 

Passion XC. 

Me sibi ter hinos annas unumque subegit 
Dinus Amw; 

A paraphrastic translation of Petrarch, Sonetto 84, parte 
seeonda, 

Tennemi Amor anni ventuno ardendo, 
Ideto nelfoeo, 

Passion XCI. 

Ye captiue soules of blindefold Cyprians boate. 

Imitated from Agnolo Fiorenzuola, 
miseri eoloro, 

Che nan prouar di donna fede mai : 
Fiorenzuola had already imitated Horace, Liber i. Carmen v, 
Ad Pyrrham, 
12 Miseri, quibus 

Inteniata nites! Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indiaat uvida 
15 Suspendisse potenti 

Vestimenta maris deo. 

Passion XCIII. 

My loue is past, woe woorth the day and how'r 

The intricate poetical form of this Passion, in which the 
second and third stanzas exactly follow the first as to first 
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and last syllables throughout, is copied from the Italian 
poets. 

Passion XCIIII. 

I Curse the time, wherein these lips of mine 

From Serafino, 

Biastemo quando mai le labbra apersi 

Passion XCIX. 

The haughtie Aegle Birde, of Birdes the best. 

From Serafino, Sonetto 1, "& grownded upon that, which 
Aristotle writeth of the Aegle, for the proofe she maketh of 
her birdes, by setting them to behold the Sonne. After whom 
Pliny hath written, as foloweth." (Nat. Hist., lib. 30, cap. 1). 

Passion C. 

Resolu'd to dust intomb'd heere lieth Loue, 

Imitated from Girolamo Parabosco's Epitaph of Loue, 

In oenere giaoe qui sepolto Amove, 
The epilogue, " more like a praier than a Passion," 
Lugeo iam querulus vitae tot lustra peraeta, 
is " faithfully translated out of Petrarch," Sonetto 85, parte 
secondo, 

I vd piangendo i miei passati tempi, 

Thomas Watson was a poet of rare gifts who had the singu- 
lar fortune of being named among the first by his contempo- 
raries, and of being consigned to oblivion almost immediately 
afterwards. Three years after his early death, Spenser pays 
tribute to his memory in Colin Clouts eom£ home again, 1595 : — 
"Amyntas, flower of shepherds' pride forlorn. 
He, whilst he liued, was the noblest swain 
That ever piped in an oaten quill : 
Both did he other, which could pipe, maintain. 
And eke himself could pipe, with passing skill." 
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Nash, in Haue with you to Baffron Walden, 1596, writes of 
him, "for all things [he] hath left few his equalls in Eng- 
land;" and Meres, Wits Treasurie, 1598, says, "as Italy had 
Dante, Boccace, Petrarch, Tasso, Celiano, and Ariosto, so 
England had Matthew Roydon, Thomas Atchelow, Thomas 
Watson, Thomas Kyd, Robert Greene and George Peele," 

The Spenser Society's fine edition of the Passionate Centurie 
of Loue, 1869, together with Mr. Arber's appreciative reprint 
of this and the other poems in the following year, have brought 
him once more into notice. 

Palgrave, in reviewing the Arber reprint, puts Watson in 
the first rank of the Elizabethan "Amourists," below Sidney, 
but above Spenser, and excepting Shakspere, always and in 
every circumstance a class by himself. 

See Thomas Watson the Poet, F. T. Palgrave, The North 
American Review, January, 1872, 

1585. Amyntas Thomae Watsoni Londinensis, I. V. Studiosi. 
Nemini datur amare simul et sapere. 

Excudebat Henricus Marsh, ex assignatione Thomae Marsh. 
1585. 8vo. (12mo. Hazlitt. 16mo. Arber.) 27 leaves. British 
Museum. 

Dedicated, ' Henrico Noello ' and 'Ad Lectorem.' 

Amyntas and Amintae Gaudia (1692) are Latin elegiac 
eclogues, after the manner of Petrarch in his Latin pastorals, 
and of the once famous Mantuan through whom the traditions 
of English pastoral poetry really descend. 

See Fraunce's The Lamentations of Amyntas for the Death of 
Phillis, 1587, and The Countesse of Pembrokes Ivychurch, Part 
II, Phillis Funeral, 1591 ; also. The Eglogs of the Poet B. Man- 
tuan Garmelitan, 1667. 

1686. Albions England. Or Histwical Map of the same 
Island: prosecuted from the Hues Actes and Labors of Satume, 
Jupiter, Hercules, and Aeneas : Originalles of the Bruton, and 
Englishmen, and occasion of the Brvions their first aryvall in 
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Albion. Containing the same Historie unto the Tribute to the 
Romaines, Entrie of the Saxones, Invasion by the Danes, and 
Conquest by the Normaines. With Historieall Intermixtures, 
Inuention, and Varktie proffitably, briefly and pleasantly, per- 
forrtied in Verse and Prose by William Warner. 

Imprinted at London by George Robinson for Thomas Cad- 
man, dwelling at the great North-doore of S. Paules Church 
at the signe of the Byble. [Colophon.] Imprinted at London 
by George Eobinson for Thomas Cadman. Anno Do. 1586. 
4to. 65 leaves. Britwell (First F&rt only). Also, 1589. 4to. 
Black letter. British Museum, Huth. Rev. T. Corser (First 
and Second Parts). 1592. 4to. Black letter. Brit. Mm. 
(Dedicated to Henry Carey, Lord Huusdon). 1596. 4to. 
176 leaves. Brit. Mus., Bridgewater House. 1597. 4to. 176 
leaves. Brit. Mus. (2 copies). 1602. 4to. 252 leaves. Brit. 
Mus. (First complete edition, in 13 Books, (2 copies)). 1606. 
4to. (A Continuance of Albions England, dedicated to Sir 
Edward Coke). 1612. 4to. Brit. Mus. (Last edition). 

Three stanzas of Book V, Chapter xxvii, of Albion's Eng- 
land, very unexpectedly render into English II Decamerone, 
IX, 2 ; Levasi una badessa infretta. See Twyne's The Schoole- 
master, 1576. 

1 587. The Lamentations of Amyntasfor the death of Phillis : 
Paraphrastically translated out of Latine into English Hexa- 
meters, by Abraham Fraunce, Newelie Corrected. 

London. Printed by John Charlewood for Thomas New- 
man and Thomas Gubbin. Anno Dom. 1588. 4to. 20 leaves. 
Also, 1587. 4to. Bodleian. 1589. 4to. 1596. 4to. 

The 1588 edition, whose title is here given, is in the Huth 
Library. The British Museum has recently acquired (1894) 
the only known copy of the 1596 edition. It was discovered 
in a collection of rare English books, chiefly of belles lettres, 
of the time of Elizabeth and James I., in 1867, by Mr. C. 
Edmonds, at Lamport Hall, Northamptonshire, the seat of 
Sir Charles Isham Bart. — The Academy, August 10, 1895. 
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The translation is dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke. 
See Thomas Watson's Amyntas, 1 585, and Fraunce's The Ooun- 
tesse of Pembrokes Ivychurch, Part II, 1591. 

1588. Musica Transalpi'tia, AUus. Madrigales translated of 
f our e, flue and sixe parts, chosen out of diuers excellent Authors, 
with the first and second part of La Verginella, made by Maister 
Byrd, upon two Stanz's of Ariosto, and brought to speake Eng- 
lish with the rest. Published by N. Yonge, infauour of such as 
take pleasure in musicke of voices. 

Imprinted at London by Thomas East, the assign^ of Wil- 
liam Byrd, 1588. Cum Priuilegio Regiae Maiestatis. 6 parts, 
4to. Fifty-seven songs. 

Dedicated to Gilbert, Lord Talbot, son and heir of George, 
Earl of Shrewsbury. 

"I endeavored," says Yonge, "to get into my hands all 
such English songes as were praise worthie, and amongst 
others I had the hap to find in the hands of some of my good 
friends certaine Italian Madrigales translated most of them 
five years ago by a gentleman for his private delight." 

La Verginella. 
I. 

The fayre yong virgin is like the rose untainted. 
In garden faire while tender stalk doth beare it ; 

Sole and untoucht, with no resort acquainted, 

No shepherd nor his flock doth once come neere it : 

Th' ayre full of sweetnesse, the morning fresh depainted, 
The earth the water with all their fauours cheer it : 

Daintie yong gallants, and ladyes most desired. 

Delight to haue therewith their head and breasts attyred. 

II. 

But not soone from greene stock where it growed. 
The same is pluckt and from the same remoued ; 
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As lost is all from heauen and earth that flowed, 
Both fauour grace and beauty best beloued : 

The virgin faire that hath the flower bestowed, 
Which more than life to gard it her behowed ; 

Loseth hir praise, and is no more desired 
Of those that late unto hir loue aspired. 

La Vergindla is of more than passing interest, quite apart 
from its sentiment and grace of expression, because it is proba- 
bly the earliest English madrigal. At least I have met with 
no earlier example of this form of composition, and its being 
mentioned particularly in the title of a collection of fifty-seven 
madrigals would seem to indicate that some special importance 
was attached to it. 

William Byrd, 1538 (?)-1623, the composer, shared with 
Thomas Tallis the honorary post of organist to the Chapel 
Royal. Although royal organist through the national change 
of religion, he remained a Roman Catholic, and composed 
many church services, among them the well-known canon, 
Non nobis, Domine, traditionally said to be preserved in the 
Vatican engraved on a golden plate. 

1597. Mvsica Transalpina, Cantus. The Seconde Booke of 
Madrigalles, to 6 & 6 voices: translated out of sundrie Italian 
Authors & Newly published by Nicholas Yonge. 

At London. Printed by Thomas Este. 1597. 4to. 6 
parts. Twenty-four songs. 

Dedicated to Sir Henry Lennard, Knight. 

In the following madrigal, from the second book, the lover 
has some remnant of philosophy left, — 

Brown is my loue, but graceful ! and each renowned whiteness 
Matcht with thy lovely brown, looseth his brightness. 
Fair is my love, but scornfull ! yet haue 1 seen despised 
Dainty white lillies, and sad flowers well prised. 
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Another love-song of the same book is in every way charm- 
iog>— 

So saith my fair and beautiful Licoris, when now and then 

she talketh 
With me of loue ; loue is a sprite that walketh, 
That soars and flies, and none aliue can hold him, 
Nor touch him, nor behold him ; 
Yet when her eyes she turneth, 
I spy where he sojourneth ; 

In her eyes, there he flies ; 

But none can touch him, 

Till on her lips he couch him ; 

But none can catch him, 

Till from her lips he fetch him. 

Censura IAteraria,Y ol. ix, p. 5 (Ed. 1809). 

1590. 8uperius. The first sett of Italian MadrigaUs Eng- 
lished, not to the sense of the original dittie, but after the affection 
of the Noaie. By Thomas Watson, Gentleman. There are also 
heere inserted two excellent MadrigaUs of Master William Byrds, 
composed after the Italian vaine, at the requeste of the sayd 
Thomas Watson. 

Imprinted at London by Thomas Este, the assigne of Wil- 
liam Byrd, & are to be sold at the house of the sayd T. Este, 
being in Aldersgate street, at the signe of the Black Horse. 
1590. Cum priuilegio Regiae Maiestatis. Six parts. 4to. 

Each part is dedicated by Watson in Latin verse to Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, and on the back of the title there is 
another inscription in Latin verse to a musical friend, Luca 
Marenzio, the author of the harmony, which Watson, in his 
lines to Essex, describes as " Marenzaeos cantus." Luca 
Marenzio was the greatest madrigal writer of the time. 

The " two excellent MadrigaUs of Master William Byrds " 
are two settings, for four and six voices, of 
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This sweet and merry month of May, 
While nature wantons in her pryme, 

And birds do sing and beasts do play, 
For pleasure of the ioyfuU time, 

I choose the first for holy daie. 

And greet Eliza with a ryme ; 

O beauteous Queene of second Troy, 

Take well in worth a simple toy. 

Another madrigal alludes to the death of Sir Philip Sidney : 

How long with vaine complayning ; 

How long with dreary teares and joyes refraining ; 

Shall we renewe his dying, 

Whose happy soull is flying ; 

Not in a place of sadness, 

But of eternall gladnes ; 

Sweet Sydney Hues in heau'n. O ! therefore let our weeping 

Be turn'd to hymns and songs of plesant greeting. 

There are twenty-eight songs in all. 
Censura Liter aria, Yo\. ix, p. 1 (Ed. 1809). 

1591. Orlando Furioso in English Heroical Verse, by John 
Harington [Sir John Harington]. [Colophon.] 

Imprinted at London by Richard Field, dwelling in the 
Blackfriers, by Ludgate. 1591. Folio. 225 leaves. British 
Museum, (3 copies). Also, 1607. Folio. British Museum, 
and 1634. Folio. 248 leaves. British Museum. The last 
edition contains Sir John Harington's Epigrams, printed 
twice before, 1618 and 1625, 

Dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. 

Harington's translation is in the octave stanza of Ariosto, 
and is magnificently illustrated, the engraved title containing 
portraits of Ariosto and of Sir John Harington and his dog. 
The engravings, although sometimes said to be English, were 
in fact printed from the Italian plates of Gii-olamo Porro, of 
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Padua, and had been used before in Italy. The plates are 
worn and unequal in the editions of 1607 and 1634. Stanzas 
1-50 of Book XXXII. were translated by Francis Harington, 
younger brother to Sir John. 

Six plays may be referred to Orlando Furioso, five of them 
later in date than Sir John Harington's translation : 

(1) Ariodante and Geneuora, acted Jan. 12, 1582, before 
Queen Elizabeth and her Court. 

From Orlando Furioso, Canto V. 

(2) The Hidory of Orlando Furioso. 1594. 4to. Robert 
Greene. 

Founded on an episode in Canto xxiii. This play was 
acted at the Eose in 1591, Edward Alleyn taking the part 
of Orlando. 

(3) 3Iueh Ado About Nothing. 1600. 4to. Shakspere. 

The story of Claudio and Hero is the same as that of Ario- 
dante and Geneuora in Ariosto. Shakspere may have taken 
the plot from Belleforest's Histoires Tragiques, vol. iii, based 
on Bandello, i, 22, the tale of S. Timbreo di Cardona, but the 
personation of Hero by Margaret is probably borrowed from 
Harington's translation. 

(4) The Tempest. 1623. Folio. Shakspere. 

Suggests the shipwreck of Ruggiero, the hermit's desert 
island, and the reconciliation between Ruggiero and Orlando. 
Orlando Furioso, Cantos XLi. and XLiii. 

(5) Sicelides. 1631. 4to. Phineas Fletcher. 

Atyches rescuing Olinda from the ore imitates Orlando 
Furioso, Canto x, where Ruggiero delivers Angelica from the 
monster. 

(6) The Sea Voyage. 1647. Folio. John Fletcher. 

The commonwealth of women is traceable to the Argo- 
nautic legend of Hypsipyle on Lemnos, reproduced in Orlando 
Furioso, Canto xx. 

1591. The Countesse of Pembrokes Ivychurch. Conteining 
the affedionate life and unfortunate death of Phillis and Amyn- 
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tas: That in a Pastorall; This in a Funerall: both in English 
Hexameters. By Abraham Fraunce. 

London. Printed by Thomas Orwyn for William Pon- 
sonby, dwelling in Paules Churchyard, at the signe of the 
Bishops head. 1591. 4to. 48 leaves. British Museum, (2 
copies). Bodleian. Huth. 

Dedicated "To the right excellent, and most honorable 
Ladie, the Ladie Marie, Countesse of Pembroke." 

Fraunce says, in his Dedicatory Epistle, " I have somewhat 
altered S. [ignor] Tassoes Italian & M. [aster] Watson's 
Latine Amyntas to make them one English." The first 
part, the Pastorall, as far as Act V, Sc. 2, is a close transla- 
tion of Tasso's^mnta, acted at Ferrara in 1573; the second 
part, ' Phillis Funeral,' is a reprint, the fourth edition, of 
Fraunce's older translation of Thomas Watson's Amyntas, 
called The Lamenfatioiis of Amyntas, 1587. 

The Third Part of the Countesse of Pembrokes Ivychurch : 
Entituled, Amintas Dale. Wherein are the most conceited tales 
of the Pagan Gods in English Hexameters: to-gether with their 
aundent descriptions and Philosophical explications. By Abra- 
ham Fraunce. 

At London. Printed [by Thomas Orwyn] for Thomas 
Woodcocke, dwelling in Paules Church-yeard, at the signe 
of the black Beare. 1592. 4to. 61 leaves. British Museum, 
(2 copies). Huth. 

Dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke, in grandiloquent 
Latin hexameters. This work is in both prose and verse, and 
resembles in plan Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia. Abraham 
Fraunce was highly esteemed as a poet by Sir Philip Sidney. 

1591. Oomplaints, Containing sundrie small Poemes of the 
Worlds Vanitie. Whereof the nexte Page maheth mention. By 
Ed. Sp. 

London. Imprinted for William Ponsonbie, dwelling in 
Paules Churchyard at the signe of the Bishops head. 1591. 
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4to. 91 leaves. British Museum, (3 copies). 1882. 8vo. 
The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of Edmund Spenser, 
Vol. Ill (Grosart). 

This is a miscellaneous collection of poems put forth by 
Spenser's publisher a year after the appearance of the first 
three books of The Faery Queene, The several poems are 
dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke, and to Spenser's kins- 
women, Lady Strange, Lady Carey, and Lady Compton and 
Mounteagle. 

Number 8, The Visions of Bellay, and Number 9, The Visions 
of Petrarch, " formerly translated " from Du Bellay and Pe- 
trarch, had been printed twenty-two years before, in Van der 
Noot's A Theatre wherein he represented as wel the miseries & 
calamities that follow the voluptuous Worldlings, As also the 
greate ioyes and plesures which the faithfull do enjoy. 1569. 
This volume is dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, and is enriched 
by sixteen engravings on wood, in illustration of the Visions 
of Petrarch and Du Bellay contained in it. Each engrav- 
ing is accompanied by verses, called Epigrams and Sonnets. 
Petrarch's Visions, a series of seven sonnets, is a translation of 
his canzone, — 

Standomi un giomo solo alia fenestra (^Canzone 42, of Sonetti 
e Canzoni in Morte di Madonna Laura). 

The verses are without Spenser's name, but as they appear, 
with alterations, in the Complaints, they have been very gener- 
ally accepted as the earliest printed work of the poet, then a 
boy in his seventeenth year. The sonnets from Petrarch are 
almost exactly the same as in Van der Noot, but the Visions 
of Du Bellay are changed from blank verse to rimed sonnets. 
They are translations, fifteen in all, from a collection of forty- 
seven French sonnets entitled, — 

Antiquitez de Rome, contenant une generale description de sa 
grandeur, et comme une deploration de sa ruine. . . . Plus un 
Songe ou vision sur le mesme subject. 

Paris. Federic Morel. 1558. 4to. British Museum. 
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1592. Amintae Gaudia, Authore Thomd Watsono Londi- 
nensi, Juris studioso. 

Londini: Imprimis Guilhelmi Ponsonbei. 1592. 4to. 
Bodleian. British Museum. [In Latin hexameters.] 

Dedicated, " Mariae Penbrokiae Countissae," by C. M. 
Hazlitt suggests that C. M. may have been Christopher 
Marlowe. 

George Peele, writing shortly after the early death of Wat- 
son, in 1693, says: 

Watson, worthy many Epitaphes 

For his sweet Poesie, for Amintas teares 

And joyes so well set downe. 

Ad Maecaenatum Prologus, in The Honour of the Garter. 

Francis Meres, in his Palladia Tamia, or Wits Treasurie, 
1598, says : 

"As Theocritus in Greeke, Virgil and Mantuan in Latine, 
Sanazar in Italian, and the Authour of Amyntae Gaudia and 
Walsingham's Meliboeus are the best for pastorall." 

1594. Godfrey ofBulloigne, or the Recouerie of Hierusalem. 
An Heroicall poeme written in Italian by Seig. Torquato Tasso, 
and translated into Ihiglish by R. C Esquire: And now tJie first 
part cwitaining fiue Cantos, Imprinted in both Languages. 

London. Imprinted by John Windet for Christopher Hunt 
ofExceter. 1594. 4to. 120 leaves. British Museum, Also, 
1817. 12mo. (Fourth Book, accompanying Fairfax's trans- 
lation). British Museum. 1881. 4to. A. B. Grosart, (62 
copies only). 

A translation of the first five cantos of Tasso's La Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata, 1580. It is more noteworthy for its faithful- 
ness to the original than for its poetry ; the verse is always 
regular and is set in the Italian stanza. R. C. is Richard 
Carew of Anthony, author of the Survey of Cornwall. 

II. Godfrey of Bulloigne was acted July 19, 1594, while 
Godfrey of Bulloigne, with the Conquest of Jerusalem,, was 
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entered on Register B, for John Danter, June 19, 1594. 
Fleay {Chronicle of the English Drama,Yol. ii, p. 302) thinks 
this must have been the First Part of the same play, and may 
have been identical with the old play called Jermalem, of 
March 22, 1592, retained by Henslow from Lord Strange's 
men. 

The Four Prentices of London, with the Conquest of Jerusa- 
lem, by Thomas Heywood, was acted before 1615, at the Eed 
Bull, and printed in 1615 and 1632. 

Kirkman's Catalogue, 1661, mentions a tragedy, entitled 
The Destruction of Jerusalem, which was written by Thomas 
Legge, and acted in 1577 at Coventry. 

1 596. Diella, Certaine Sonnets, adioyned to the amorous Poeme 
ofDom Diego and Gineura. By R. \ichard] L. [j/nohe^ Gentle- 
man. Ben balla, d, chi fortuna suona. 

At London, Printed for Henry Olney, and are to be sold 
at his shop in Fleetstreete neer the Middle-temple gate. 1596. 
8vo. 44 leaves. Bodleian. British Museum. (16 mo.) 

The "amorous Poeme of Dom Diego and Gineura" is taken 
from Bandello, i, 27, Don Diego de la sua Donna sprezzato, 
ud, d. starsi in una Grotta; e come n'usdi. The romance is 
related by Painter, Palace of Pleasure, 1 567, ii, 29, Dom Diego 
and Gineura; by Fenton, Certaine Tragicall Discourses, 1567, 
No. 13,^ wonderfull constancie in Dom Diego; and by Whet- 
stone, Roche of Regard, 1576, 2, The Garden of Uhthriftinesse, 
wherein is reported the dolorous discourse of Dom Diego a 
Spaniard, together with his triumphe. 

Thomas Procter's A gorgious Gallery of gallant Inuentions, 
1578, mentions Dom Diego in the poem, entitled The Louer 
wounded with his Ladies beauty craueth mercy. To the Tune of 
where is the life that late I led. 

1597. Canzonets. Or Little Short Songs to foure voyces: 
celected out of the best and approved Italian Authors by Thomas 
Morley, Gent, of her Majesties Chappell. 
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Imprinted at London by Peter Short, dwelling on Bred- 
streete hill at the signe of the Star and are there to be sold. 
1597. 4to. British Museum. 

Dedicated " to the Worshipfnll Maister Henrie Tapsfield, 
Citizen and Grocer, of the Cittie of London — I hartily intreat 
you to accept these poore Canzonets, by me collected from 
diners excellent Italian Authours, for the honest recreation of 
yourselfe and others." 

Thomas Morley, born about 1557, died about 1604, was a 
pupil of William Byrd, organist of St. Paul's, and succes- 
sively epistler and gospeler to the Chapel Royal. He wrote 
seven books of canzonets or madrigals, 1 593 to 1600; APlaine 
and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke, 1597 ; and edited, 
1601, Madrigals. The Triumphs of Oriana, a collection of 
twenty-five madrigals in honor of Queen Elizabeth. 

One of Morley's airs, in The First Boolce of Aires, etc., 1600, 
is a setting of the second page's song in As You Like It, v, 3, 
" It was a lover and his lass," which is extremely interesting 
as one of the few pieces of original Shaksperean music that 
has survived. 

A single canzonet from this collection occurs in Brydges's 
Censura Literaria, Vol. x, p. 298 : — 

When lo ! by break of morning, 

My love her self adorning, 

Doth walk the woods so dainty, 

Gath'ring sweet violets and cowslips plenty. 

The birds enamour'd, sing and praise my Flora, 

Lo ! here a new Aurora. 

A few more songs may be found in the British Bibliogra- 
pher, Yo\. I, pp. 344-5, where one canzonet, 

Long hath my loue bene kept from my delighting, 

is ascribed to Felice Anerio, 1560 (?)-l 630 (?), a celebrated 
composer of sacred madrigals, and organist to the pontifical 
chapel in Rome. 
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1597. Two Tales, Translated out of Ariosto. The one in 
Dispraise of Men, the other in Disgrace of Women: With cer- 
tain other Italian Stanzes and Proverbs. By R. [obert] T. 
[ofte] Gentleman. 

Printed at London by Valentine Sims, dwelling on Adling 
hill at the signe of the white Swanne. 1597. 4to. 16 leaves. 

1597. Virgidemiarum 8ixe Boohes. First three Bookes, of 
Tooth-lesse Satyrs. 1. Poeticall. S. Academical. S. Morall. 

London. Printed by John Harison, for Robert Dexter. 
1602. 

Virgidemiarum : The three last Bookes. Of byting Satyres. 
Corrected and amended with some additions by J. H. [Joseph 
Hall, successively Bishop of Exeter and of Norwich]. 

Imprinted at London for Robert Dexter, at the signe of 
the Brazen Serpent in Paules Churchyard. 1599. 

Certaine Worthye Manuscript Poems, of great Antiquitie, Re- 
serued long in the Studie of a Norlhfolhe Gentleman, And now 
first published by J. 8. 

Imprinted at London for E. D. 1597. Sm. 8vo. 

These three publications, though always found in one vol- 
ume, have different titles and signatures. The first three 
books of Satires originally appeared in 1597, the last three in 
1598. The Huth Library copy, whose title-page is here given, 
is the third edition of Books i-iii, and the second of Books 
IV-VI. 

Of the Certaine Worthye Manuscript Poems there was only 
a single impression, dedicated " To the worthiest Poet Maister 
Ed. Spenser." 

The poems are three in number, — 

The statly tragedy of Guistard and Sismond. 

The Northern Mothers Blessing. 

The way to Thrifte. 

The statly tragedy of Guistard and Sismond is taken from 
the Decameron, iv, 1, and is a reprint of a metrical version 
of the romance made by William Walter, a poet of the time of 
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Henry VII. Walter's poem, which is in octave stanza, was 
based on a Latin prose translation, Epistola Leonardi Aretini 
de amove CfuiMardi, etc. [1480 ?], and is entitled, The amor<ms 
History of Guystarde and Sygysmonde, and of their dolorous 
Deth by her Father. It was printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1532. Eoxburghe Club. 1818. 

The romance of Ouiscardo and Ohismonda was very popu- 
lar in Italian dramatic literature, and no less than five different 
tragedies on this subject were written between 1508 and 1614. 
Three of them are called Tancredi, one La Pamfila, while 
still another. La Ohismonda, obtained a temporary fame by 
being attributed by its author, Silvano de' Razzi, to Tasso. 

Two Elizabethan plays carry the tragedy over into English 
literature, — 

Tanared and Gismund, a tragedy, by Robert Wilmot, acted 
before the Court, at the Inner Temple, in 1568, and printed 
in 1592, quarto. It is the oldest extant Elizabethan play 
founded on an Italian novella. 

Tancred, by Sir Henry Wotton, written at Queen's College, 
Oxford, in 1586-7, and not extant. 

Both of these plays are probably founded on Painter's prose 
translation, Gismonda and Ouiscardo, Palace of Pleasure, I, 
39. Dryden versified the romance in his Fables, as Sigismxmda 
and Ouiscardo. 

There are two eighteenth century tragedies on the theme, 
The Cruel Gift, or the Royal Resentment, by Susannah Cent- 
livre. 1717. \2mo.,2in.A Tancred and 8igismunda,hy Z&xaes. 
Thomson. 1745. 8vo. 

Hogarth, 1763, painted Sigismonda weeping over the heart 
of her lover. (National Gallery, London.) 

1598. Orlando inamorato. The three first BooTces of that 
famous Noble Gentleman and learned Poet, Mathew Maria 
Boiardo Earle of Scandiano in Lombardie. By R. \obert\ T. 
{ofte'\ Gentleman. Parendo impero Imperando pereo. 
4 
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Printed at London by Valentine Sims, dwelling on Adling 
hil at the signe of the white Swanne. 1598. Sm. 4to. British 
Museum. 

" Orlando Inamorato is singularly unequal ; but shows famil- 
iarity with the language and dexterity of versification." 

A. B. Grosart. Occasional Issues. Vol. xii. 

The Orlando Inamoraio appeared about 1495, in three books, 
the last incomplete. 

I do not know whether Tofte translated from the original 
Boiardo, or from one of the two rifadmenti that exist, Francesco 
Berni's elegant poem, or Domenichi's poor one that superseded 
that. Grosart gives no information on this point, and his 
biography of Robert Tofte, in the volume of Occasional Issues 
just cited, is probably the completest account of the poet that 
we have. Blackwood's reviewer of Rose's The Orlando Inn- 
amorato Translated into Prose from, the Italian of Francesco 
Berni, 1823, had never heard of Tofte's translation, for he 
says, "no English attempt whatever had hitherto been made, 
either upon Boiardo himself, or his rifacciatore Berni." 

Blackwood's. Vol. xiii. March, 1823. 

The story of Iroldo and Tisbina of Babylon, which is related 
to Rinaldo by Fiordelisa, Orlando Innarnorato, Book i. Canto 
12, is the well-known romance of Dianora and Ansaldo, or 
the Encharited Garden, Decameron, x, 5, but the ' question ' 
finds a different, and poorer, solution in the Renaissance poet. 
In Boccaccio, and after him, in Chaucer's Franklin's Tale, the 
lover, overcome by the husband's generosity, releases the lady 
from her promise. In Boiardo, the husband and wife take 
poison in order to die together ; but the drug turns out to be 
harmless, whereupon Iroldo voluntarily quits Babylon for life, 
and Tisbina, who had just been on the point of dying for one 
husband, incontinently takes another, Prasildo. 

Leigh Hunt made a translation of the romance in his Stories 
from the Italian Poets, where it is called The Saracen Friends. 
See Philocopo, 1567, 
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1598. AUus. Madrigals to fine voyces, oeleded out of the 
best approued Italian Authors. By Thomas Morley Gentleman 
of Mr Maiesties Royall Chappel. 

At London. Printed by Thomas Este. 1598. 5 parts. 
4to. 70 leaves. Twenty-four songs. British Museum. 

Dedicated to Sir Gervais Clifton, Knight. 

Morley says in his Dedication, — " I ever held this sentence 
of the poet as a canon of my creede ; That whom Ood loveth not, 
they love not Musique. For as the Art of Musique is one of 
the most Heavenly gifts, so the very love of Musique (with- 
out art) is one of the best engrafted testimonies of Heavens 
love towards us." 

Madrigal. 

Doe not tremble, but stand fast, 
Deare, and faint not : hope well, haue well, my sweeting : 
Loe where I come to thee with friendly greeting : 

Now ioyne with mee thy hand fast : 

Loe thy true loue salut's thee. 

Whose jeme thou art, and so he still reput's thee. 

British Bibliographer,^ o\. ii, p. 652. 

1598. The Courtiers Academie: Comprehending seuen seuer- 
all dayes discourses; wherein be discussed, seuen noble and 
important arguments, worthy by all Gentlemen to be perused. 
[i. Of Beauty ; 2. Of Humane Loue ; 3. Of Honour ; ^. Of 
Combate and single Fight; 5, OfNobilite; 6. Of Riches; 7, 
Of precedence of Letters or Armes.^ Originally written in Italian 
by Count HanibaU Romei a Gentleman of Ferrara, and trans- 
lated into English by J. \ohn'] K. lepers'], 

[London]. Printed by Valentine Sims: n. d. [1598.] 4to. 

Dedicated to " Sir Charles Blunt, Lord Mountjoy, K. G." 

Interspersed with poetry, and containing also some transla- 
tions from Petrarch. 

John Kepers was born about 1547, at Wells, Somerset. 
Anthony 4 Wood says that he was " brought up in the close 
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of Wells," and Warton that he was a graduate of Oxford in the 
year 1564, who afterwards studied music and poetry at Wells. 

1599. Of Manage and Wiving. An Uxcelknt, pleasant, and 
Philosophical Controverde, betweene the two famous Tassi now 
living, the one Hercules the Philosopher, the other, Torquaio the 
Poet. Done into English by B. [^obert^ T. [ofte] Gentleman. 
S pts. 

London. Printed by Thomas Creede, and are to be sold by 
John Smythicke, at his shop in Fleet streete neare the Temple 
Gate. 1599. Crown 8vo. (British Museum.) 4to. {Hv£h 
Library.) 

This is a translation, in verse, of Tasso's DelP ammogliarsi, 
piacevole oontese fra i due modemi Tassi, Ercole e Torquaio. 
Bergamo. 1594. 4to. [^Discorsi e Dialoghi.'\ 

Part I. is entitled, " The declaration of Hercules Tasso . . . 
against marriage ; " Part II., "A defence or answere ... by 
Torquato Tasso." 

1600. Godfrey of BuUoigne, or the Pecouerie of Jerusalem. 
Done into English heroicall verse, by E[dward] Fairefax. 

Imprinted at London by Ar. Hatfield for J. Jaggard and 
M, Lownes. 1600. Folio. 200 leaves. British Museum, (2 
copies). 

Dedicated, in four six-line stanzas, " To her High Majesty," 
Queen Elizabeth, 

The second edition, 1624, folio (British Museum), was printed 
at the express desire of King James I., and was dedicated to 
Charles, Prince of Wales. 

There have been eight subsequent editions of this excellent 
and enduring translation, besides a reprint of the third edi- 
tion ; namely, 1687. Svo. Brit. Mus. 1726. Svo. 2 vols. 
Brit. Mus. (Dublin reprint of third edition.) 1749. Svo. 
Brit. Mus. 1786. 8vo. 1817. Svo. 2 vols. Brit. Mus. 
(Charles Knight.) 1817. 12mo. 2 vols. Brit. Mus. (Singer.) 
1844. 12mo. 2 vols. Brit. Mus. (Charles Knight.) 1853. 
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8vo. 2 vols. Brit. Mm. (Routledge's British Poets.) 1855. 
12mo. (American edition.) 

Fairfax's is the first complete translation of Tasso's La 
Gerusalemme Liberata. It is executed with ease and spirit, 
and with such a fine poetic feeling withal that it often reads 
like an original poem. 

"Milton has acknowledged to me that Spenser was his 
original ; and many besides myself have heard our famous 
Waller own that he derived the harmony of his numbers from 
Godfrey of BuUoigne, which was turned into English by Mr. 
Fairfax." 

Dryden. Preface to his Fables. 

" Fairfax I have been a long time in quest of. Johnson, in 
his Life of Waller, gives a most delicious specimen of him. 

" By the way, I have lit upon Fairfax's Godfrey of Sullen, 
for half-a-crown. Rejoice with me." 

Charles Lamb, Letters to Coleridge, Jan. 5 and April 15, 
1797. 

For plays on the subject of Godfrey of BuUoigne, see Carew's 
translation, 1594. 

1601. Loues Martyr: or, Rosalins Complaint. AUegoricaMy 
shadowing the truth of Loue, in the constant Fate of the Phoenix 
and Turtle, A Poeme enterlaced with much varietie and raritie; 
now first translated owtofthe venerable Italian Torquato Coeliano, 
by Robert Chester. With the true legend of famous King Arthur, 
the last of the nine Worthies, being the first Essay of a new Brytish 
Poet: collected out of diuerseAuthenticaU Records. To these are 
added some new compositions, of seuerall moderns Writers whose 
names are subscribed to their seuerall workes, upon the first sub- 
ject: viz. the Phoenix and Turtle. Mar: — Mutare dominum non 
potest liber notus. 

London. Imprinted for E. B. 1601. 4to. 

Dedicated " To the Honorable, and (of me before all other) 
honored Knight, Sir John Salisburie one of the Esquires of 
the bodie to the Queenes most excellent Maiestie." 
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Loues Martyr was reissued, in 1611, under an entirely new 
title. 

1611. The Anuals of great Brittaine. Or, A Most Excellent 
Monument, wherein may be seene all the antiquities of this King- 
dome, to the satisfaction both of the Universities, or any other 
place stirred with Emulation of long continuance. Excellently 
figured out in a worthy Poem,. S pts. 

London. Printed for Mathew Lownes. 1611. 4to. British 
Museum. Edited by A. B. Grosart. Occasional Issues. Vol. 
VII. 1878. 4to. 

The " new compositions," " done by the best and chiefest 
of our moderne writers," which follow the poem are signed 
Ignoto, William Shake-speare, John Marston, George Chap- 
man, and Ben Johnson. 

Grosart, in his edition of Love's Martyr, arrives at the con- 
clusion, which is supported independently by Dr. Brinsley 
Nicholson, that the poem is allegorical of relations supposed 
to have existed between Queen Elizabeth and Robert Devereux, 
second Earl of Essex and Ewe. According to this interpreta- 
tion, Elizabeth is the " Phoenix," and Essex the " Turtle-dove," 
Love's martyr. Further, Grosart infers that Shakspere and 
the other " moderne Writers," who contributed commendatory 
verses, sided with Chester in doing honor to Essex. Be all 
this as it may, it is a noteworthy fact, that, with the exception 
of the enigmatical poem. Let the bird of loudest lay, added to 
Chester's Lov^s Martyr, Shakspere wrote no commendatory 
verses as he sought none. 

The name of the Italian poet whom Chester cites as his 
original is a combination, made up from 'Torquato Tasso' 
and ' Livio Celiano.' It is conjectured that Chester found the 
' venerable Italian Torquato Coeliano ' in a little book, entitled, 
Rime di diver si celebri poeti dell' etd, nostra. Bergamo, 1587 ; 
pages 95-148 of this collection consist of poems from Livio 
Celiano, and pages 149-181 of similar selections from Tor- 
quato Tasso. 
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After going over the whole matter carefully, Grosart was 
at first of the opinion that Love's Martyr was not a translation 
at all, but only said to be so to heighten the effect of the alle- 
gory. But he subsequently modified this judgment some- 
what : — " My impression is that the Dialogue between Nature 
and the Phoenix and Rosalia's Complaint and the Prayer 
which follows, are translated ; but probably in the original 
are separate poems. The 'Arthur' episode is plainly — by 
the title-page and subject — original." 

Nash and Meres speak of Celiano as one of the chief poets 
of the time, but excepting the selections in the book cited, his 
poems (Celiano, Livio, Rime, Pavia, 1592, Quadrio) are not 
known to be extant. 

" I should like to have the Academy of Letters propose a 
prize for an essay on Shakespeare's poem. Let the bird of loudest 
lay, and the Threnos with which it closes, the aim of the essay 
being to explain, by a historical research into the poetic myths 
and tendencies of the age in which it was written, the frame 
and allusions of the poem. I have not seen Chester's Love's 
Martyr, and "the Additional Poems" (1601), in which it 
appeared. Perhaps that book will suggest all the explanation 
this poem requires. To unassisted readers, it would appear 
to be a lament on the death of a poet, and of his poetic mis- 
tress. But the poem is so quaint and charming in diction, 
tone, and allusions, and in its perfect metre and harmony, that 
I would gladly have the fullest illustration yet attainable." 

Emerson. Preface to Parnassus. (1875.) 

1607. Modomonths InfernaU, or The DiueU conqtiered. Ari- 
astos Conclusions. Of the Marriage of Roger o with Bradamardh 
his Love, & the fell fought Battell betweene Roge7'o and Rodo- 
month the neuer-conquered Pagan. Written in French by Phillip 
de Portes, and Paraphrastically translated by G. [ervase] M. 
[arMam]. 

At London. Printed by V. S. for Nicholas Ling. [1607]. 
8vo. 30 leaves. British Museum. 
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A note in Lowndes says, " It was printed under the title of 
Rodomont's Furies, in 1606, 4to., and dedicated to Lord Mont- 
eagle." 

Philippe Des Portes published, in 1572, Roland Fu-rieax, 
imitation de PArioste. La Mart de Rodomont .... partie imi- 
tie de PArioste, partie de I'inveniion de Pautheur. Angelique. 
Continuation du sujet de PArioste. Imitations de quelgues ehans 
de PArioste, etc. 1572. 8vo. British Museum. 

In the last canto of the Orlando Furioso, Ruggiero marries 
Bradamante, and kills Eodomonte, the pagan Knight, in single 
combat. 

1608. The Englishmans Doctor. Or, the Schoole of Salerne. 
Or, Physicall observations for the perfect Preserving of the body 
of Man in continuall health. \_Translated, in verse, by Sir John 
Harington.'] 

Printed for J. Helme and J. Busby, Junior, London, 1607, 
8vo. Also, 1609. 8vo. Both in the ^n'fcA Jfwseum. 

The Schoole of Salerne, or Regimen Sanitatis Salerni, was 
a very popular worli on hygienic medicine, originally com- 
piled by Joannes de Mediolano. It was frequently reprinted, 
with additions and emendations, in Latin, French, and Eng- 
lish, and in both prose and verse. The first English edition, 
in prose, by Thomas Paynell, went through seven editions 
between 1528 and 1597. Several French editions are done in 
burlesque or macaronic verse. 

1608. Ariosto's Satyres, in seven famous discourses, shewing 
the State, 1. Of the Court, and Courtiers. 2. Of Libertie, and 
the Clergie in generail. S. Of the Romane clergie. 4- Of Mar- 
riage. 6. Of Soldiers, Musitians, and Louers, 6. Of School- 
masters and Scholers. 7. Of Honour, and the happiest life. In 
Fhiglish by Gervase Marhham. 

London. Printed by Nicholas Okes, for Roger Jackson, 
dwelling in Fleet street, neere the great Conduit. 1608. Sm. 
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4to. 58 leaves. Huth. British Museum. Eeprinted anony- 
mously, iu 1611, under a new title, — 

Ariostos seven Planets Gouerning Italie. Or his satyrs in 
seven Famous discourses, shewing the estate, 1. Of the Court 
and Courtiers. 2. Of Liberti'e and the Clergy in general. 3. 
Of the Romane Clergie. 4. Of Marriage. 5. Of Soldiers, 
Musiiia.ns, and Louers. 6. Of Schoolemasters and SchoUers, 
7. Of Honour, and the happiest life. Newly Corrected and 
Augmented, with many excellent and note worthy notes, together 
with a new Addition of three most excellent Elegies, written by 
the same Lodovico Ariosto, the effect whereof is contained in the 
Argument. Qui te sui te sui. 

London. Printed by William Stansby for Roger Jackson, 
dwelling in Fleete streete neere the Conduit. 1611. 

There is no diiference between the two editions of the Satires, 
except in the titles, and in the three Elegies appended to the 
second edition, with a new pagination. 

The translation is claimed by Kobert Tofte in his Epistle to 
the Courteous Reader prefixed to the Blazon of Jealousie. 1615. 

Tofte's order of the Satires is different from that of modern 
editions of Ariosto, and his titles are not transparently clear. 
The first Epistle, which is addressed to the poet's brother, 
Galasso Ariosto, treats of a proposed journey to Rome; the 
second gives the reasons why Ariosto declined to accompany 
Cardinal Ippolito d'Este to Hungary; the subject of the third 
is the choice of a wife; the fourth compares the vanity of 
honors and riches with the peace of a contented mind ; the 
fifth shows how Ariosto chafed under his uncongenial duties 
as governor of Garfagnana; the sixth explains why he declined 
to seek advancement from Pope Clement VII. ; the seventh, 
written to Cardinal Bembo, is upon the education of his son, 
Virginio, and contains an interesting account of Ariosto's own 
education and early struggles. 

All the Epistles are more or less autobiographical, and re- 
veal Ariosto as man and poet in a most attractive light, frank, 
sincere, and genially satirical. 
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1608. Musioa Sacra to Sixe Voyces. Composed in the Italian 
tongue by Giovanni Croce. Newly Englished. 

In London. Printed by Thomas Este, the assigne of Wil- 
liam Barley. 1608. 4to. Hvih. British Museum. 1611. 4to. 

The only clue to the translator is a preface, "To the vertu- 
ous Loners of Musicke," signed " R. H. ; " it states that the 
sonnets here set to music were written in Italian by Francesco 
Bembo, and were so admired by Croce that he decided on set- 
ting them to music. 

In Lowndes, the title reads, Musioa Sacra, the Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms to sixe voyces, 1608, 6 pts., and a note from 
Peacham confirms the subtitle, — 

" While he [Giovanni Croce] lived, he was one of the most 
free and brave companions in the world. Nevertheless his 
compositions are all of a devout and serious kind, and of these 
his Penitentiall Psalms, which have been printed with English 
words, are the best." 

Henry Peacham, M. A. The Compleat Oemtkman. Ed. 
1661. 

1609. The Famous Whore, or Noble Ourtizan: conteining the 
lamentable complaint of Paulina, the famous Roman Ourtizan, 
sometime m". unto the great Cardinall Hypolito of Est. By 
Garvis Markham [translated into verse from the Italian. 
Lowndes]. 

London. Printed by N. 0[kes] for John Budge, and are 
to be sold at his shop by the great South gate of Paules. 
1609. 4to. 21 leaves. British Museum. 

The Famous Whore, or Noble Ourtizan, by Gervase or Jervis 
Markham, 1609. Edited by Frederick Ouvry. 

London. Privately printed. 1868. 4to. Huth. 

J. P. Collier describes The Famous Whore, in his account of 
the Ellesmere collection {Bibliographical and Critical Account 
of the Rarest Books in the English Language, under Markham), 
but says nothing about its being translated from the Italian, as 
Lowndes and the Dictionary of National Biography agree. 
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Cardinal Ippolito of Este was the first patron of Ariosto, 
and so indifferent a one that all the reward the poet received 
for dedicating to him the Orlando Furioso was the question, 
Dove avete trovato, messer Lodovico, tante minchionerie ? ' Where 
did you find so many trifles, Master Ludovic?' Paulina quotes 
Ariosto and refers to him and his stories several times. 

1610. A Musieall Banquet. Furnished mth varietie of deli- 
cious Ayres, collected \by Robert Dowland] out of the best 
Authors in English, French, Spanish, and Italian. 

Printed for T. Adams, London, 1610, folio. British Mu- 
seum. 

Dedicated to Sir Eobert Sidney, godfather to the author. 

1611. The Tragicall Death of Sophonisba. Written by David 
Muiray. Scotto-Brittaine. 

At London. Printed for John Smethwick, and are to be 
sold at his shop in Saint Dunstans Churchyard in Fleetstreet, 
under the Diall. 1611. 8vo. 

Dedicated in two sonnets to Prince Henry. At the close of 
Sophonisba, occurs with a new title, — 

Coelia : containing certaine Sonets. By David Murray, Scoto- 
Brittaine. 

At London. Printed for John Smethwick, and are to be 
sold at his shop in Saint Dunstans Church-yard, in Fleet 
street, under the Diall. 1611. 8vo. British Museum. Brit- 
well. Bridgewater House. 

Dedicated to Eichard, Lord Dingwell. 

Reprinted for the Bannatyne Club, and edited by Thomas 
Kinnear. Edinburgh. 1823. 4to. British Museum. 

Sophonisba is a long poem in seventeen seven-line stanzas 
not always smoothly constructed, although there is an occa- 
sional burst into genuine poetry, as we have so good an 
authority as Michael Drayton, in an introductory sonnet, to 
testify. 
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To my kinde friend, Da. Murray. 

In new attire, and put most neatly on, 

Thou, Murray, mak'st thy passionate Queene appeare. 
As when she sat on the Numidian throne, 

Deck't with those gems that most refulgent were. 
So thy strong Muse her, maker like, repaires. 

That from the ruins of her wasted urne, 
Into a body of delicious ayres 

Againe her spirit doth transmigrated turne. 
That scortching soile which thy great subject bore, 

Bred those that coldly but express'd her merit ; 
But breathing now upon our colder shore. 

Here shee hath found a noble fiery spirit : 
Both there and here, so fortunate for Fame, 
That what she was, she's every where the same. 

M. Drayton. 

Coelia consists of a collection of twenty-six sonnets after 
the Italian model, a pastoral ballad called The Complaint of 
the Shepheard Harpalus, and an ' Epitaph on the Death of his 
Deare Cousin M. Dauid Moray.' 

The author is Sir David Murray of Gorthy, 1567-1629. 

The romance of Sophonisba appeared first in English in 
Painter's Falace of Pleasure, where it is the seventh novel of 
the second volume, 1567. It is found in Italian in Bandello, 
I, 41, in Petrarch's Trionfi, and it is the subject of the first two 
Italian tragedies. La Sofonisba, 1 602, by Galeotto del Canetto, 
a piece in fifteen or twenty acts, regardless of unity of scene, 
is the earliest Italian tragedy. But the play that is usually 
associated with the beginning of tragedy in Italian — that with 
which "th' Italian scene first learned to glow," is La Sofonisba, 
by Giovan Giorgio Trissino, acted in 1615 before Pope Leo 
X. Trissino's play is written in blank verse {verso sdoUo), 
instead of the ottava and terza rima of the earlier tragedies. 
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Marston first dramatized the theme in English, in The 
Wonder of Women, w Sophonisba her Tragedy, 1 606. 4to. 

Later two other English plays are founded on it, — 

Sophonisba, or Hannibars Overthrow. 1676. Nathaniel Lee. 

Sophonisba, by James Thomson, first acted Feb. 28, 1730. 

See I. Romances, Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 1566, and 
Bandello, 1580. 

1612. Petrarch's seven Penitentiall Psalms, paraphrastically 
translated. With other PhilosophicaU Poems, and a Hymne to 
Christ upon the Crosse. Written by Oeorge Chapman. [Mot- 
toes from Arrian's Epictetus.'] 

London. Imprinted by Matthew Selman dwelling in Fleete- 
streete neare Chancerie Lane. 1612. 4to. (8vo., Hazlitt.) 50 
leaves. Bodleian. 

A translation of Petrarch's Septem Psalmi Poenitentiales. 

1615. The Blazon of lealousie. A Subject not written of by 
any heretofore. First written in Italian, by that learned Gentle- 
man Benedetto Varchi, sometimes Lord Chancellor unto the Sig- 
norie of Venice: and translated into English, with speciaE Notes 
upon the same, by R. [o6er<] T. [o/fe] Gentleman. 

London. Printed by T. S. for John Busbie, and are to be 
sould at his shop in S. Dunstan's Church -yard in Fleet street. 
1615. 4to. Pp. 87 + 14. British Museum. 

Dedicated "To Sir Edward Dymock Knight, the most 
worthy and generous champion unto the Sacred Maiestie of 
Great Britaine, etc." 

Tofte's marginal Notes are more interesting than his poem. 
He quotes, to illustrate his text, among other writers, — Chap- 
man : Hero and Leander and Hymnus in Oynthiam, Spenser : 
The Faery Queene, Constable : Diana, Drayton : Mortimeria- 
dos, and Wither : Abuses Stript and Whipt. 

The Epistle " To the Courteous Reader " praises Gascoigne 
and Turberville pleasantly, " since they first brake the Ice for 
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our quainter Poets, that now write, that they might the more 
safer swimme in the maine Ocean of sweet Poesie." 

Referring to Marliham's plagiarism Tofte says, — " I had 
thought for thy better contentment to have inserted (at the 
end of this booke) the disastrous fall of three noble Romane 
gentlemen ouerthrowne thorow jealousie, in their loues ; but 
the same was (with Ariosto's Satyres translated by mee out of 
Italian into English verse, and notes upon the same) printed 
without my consent or knowledge, in another man's name : 
so that I might justly (although not so worthily) complaine 
as Virgil did : Hos ego versioulos feci, tulit alter honores." 

The Blazon of Jealoime was first delivered by Varchi as an 
oration before the academy of the Ivfiammati at Padua. It 
was then published by the author's frieud, Francesco Sanso- 
vino, who dedicates it " to the no lesse noble than faire, and 
yet not more faire than learned, the Lady Gaspara Stampa." 

Of women Petrarchists, Gaspara Stampa, " sweet songstress 
and most excellent musician," ranks among the first. 

Benedetto Varchi was an Italian poet and historian of high 
repute, and a friend to Cosimo dei Medici, first grand-duke of 
Tuscany. He wrote the oration for the funeral of Michael 
Angelo, in 1564. 

1616. Poems: Amorotis, FuneraU, Divine, Pastorall: in 
Sonnets, Songs, Sextains, Madrigals : By W. D. [William 
Drummond], Author of the Teares on the Death of Moeliades, 

Edinburgh. Printed by Andro Hart. 1616. 4to. Also, 
1616. 4to. Second edition. British Museum. Bodleian: 
London. 1656. 8vo. Pp. 224. Brit. Mas. With portrait by 
R. Gay wood. Edited by Edward Phillips, Milton's nephew: 
London. 1659. 8vo. (duplicate of preceding). Brit. Mus.: 
Edinburgh. 1711. Folio. Brit. Mus. (Bishop Sage and 
Thomas Ruddiman : London. 1791. 8vo. Brit. Mas.: 1793. 
8vo. {Anderson's Poets of Great Britain.) Brit. Mus.: 1810. 
8vo. [Chalmer's English Poets.) Brit. Mus. : Edinburgh. 
1832. 4to. Brit. Mus. (for the Maitland Club, by Lord 
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Dundrennan and David Irving) : London. 1833. 12mo. 
Brit. Mm. (Peter Cunningham): Edinburgh. 1852. 8vo. 
Brit. Mus. : IjonAon. 1856. 8vo. Brit. Mm. (W. B. Turn- 
bull.) 

Sonnet, of Poems. The First Part, 

Sleep, Silence' child, sweet father of soft rest. 

The invocation is imitated from Marini's del Sileniio 
figlio. 

Compare Daniel, Sonnet Liiii., of Delia, 

Care-charmer Sleepe, sonne of the sable Night, 

Sonnet, of Poems. The First Part, 

Dear wood, and you, sweet solitary place, 

as well as the Sonnet, entitled The Praise of a Solitary Life, 
from Urania, or Spiritual Poems, 

Thrice happy he, who by some shady grove, 

are to be found in substance in the three 'Asclepiadics' sung 
by Dorus at the close of the second book of Sidney's Arcadia, 

O sweet woods, the delight of solitarinesse, 
Sidney's model was Pietro Bembo, Sondto liv., 

Lieta e chiusa contrada, ov' io m'involo 
Al vulgo, e meeo vivo, e meco albergo 

Sonnet, of Poems. The First Part, 

Alexis, here she stayed ; among these pines. 

Compare this sonnet with Petrarch, Sonetto Lxxii., Parte 
prima, 

Awenturoso piit, d'altro terreno 
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Drummond's closing couplet, 

But ah ! what served it to be happy so 
Sith passed pleasures double but new woe ? 

was probably recollected from Dante's beautiful and pathetic 
story of Paolo and Francesca, 

Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Netla miseria; 

Inferno. Canto y, 121-3. 

The sentiment occurs in English, however, before Drum- 
mond, in Chaucer, Troylus and Cryseyde. lib. iii. ccxxvi : 

For, of fortunes scharp adversity 

The worste kynde of infortune is this, 

A man to han ben in prosperity. 

And it remembren, when it passed is. 

And also in the old play. The Misfortunes of Arthur, by 
Thomas Hughes, 1587, 

Of all misfortunes and unhappy fates 

Th' unhappiest seemes to have been happy once ; 

Tennyson, in Lochsley Hall, has put Chaucer's four lines 
into one imperishable verse, 

A sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 

Sonnet, of Poems. The Second Pai-t, 

Sweet soul, which in the April of thy years. 

Compare with this, Petrarch. Sonetto Lxvni., Parte seoonda, 

Dolce mio caro e prezioso pegno 

Sonnet, of Flowers of Sion, called by Main, The Sheepheards, 

O than the fairest Day, thrice fairer Night ! 
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The last verse of this sonnet, 

And Springs ranne Nector, Honey dropt from Trees, 

is taken from Daniel's Pastoral, in Delia, 

O Happie golden Age ! 
Not for that Riuers ranne 
With streames of milke, and hunny dropt from trees ; 

Daniel translated from Tasso's Aminta, bella etct delP oro. 
See Torquato Tasso's Aminta Englisht. 1628. 

Sonnet, of Flowers of Sion, To a Nightingale, 

Sweet bird, that sing'st away the early hours. 

This sonnet is in part an echo of Petrarch. Soneito lxxxix. 
Parte seoonda, 

Vago augelletto, die cantando vai, 

Compare also, Pietro Bembo, Sonetto in., 

Vago augelletto, ch'al mio bel soggiorno, 

Drummond's Italian studies, he also wrote English sestinas, 
help to explain that interesting crux, his authorship of Polemo- 
Middinia. Carmen Maearonicum. (1691. 4to,) This satiri- 
cal poem, considering its length and its seriousness of literary 
purpose, is the earliest imitation in English of the macaronic 
or dog-Latin verse of Folengo. There seems little doubt but 
that Drummond was the author, nor indeed is it any more 
curious that such an accomplished poet should have written a 
macaronic, than that he should have taken out a patent " for 
the making of military macliines," Thundering Eods, Shoot- 
ing Pikes, Fiery Waggons, Sea-postilions, Leviathans, and 
like engines of death and destruction. All that we know of 
Drummond of Hawthornden shows him a many-sided man. 
5 
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1620. The Maidens Blush: or, Joseph. .. . From the Latin 
of Fracastorius, translated . ... by J. Sylvester. 

Printed by H. L., London, 1620. 8vo. British Museum. 
Also, 1879. 4to. The Complete Works of Joshua Sylvester. 
Part XXIV. The Chertsey Worthies' Library. A. B. Grosart. 

The Maiden's Blush, or Joseph, is a translation of a Latin 
poem, in two books, entitled Joseph, by Girolamo Fracastoro. 
The subject is the story of Joseph, and Sylvester tells it, in- 
completely, in eighteen hundred pentameter lines, riming in 
couplets. The concluding couplet runs. 

Here, Death preventing Fracastorious, 
This late begun, Hee left un-ended Thus. 

1623. The Whole Worlces of Samuel Daniel Esquire in 
Poelrie. 

London. Printed by Nicholas Okes, for Simon Waterson, 
and are to be sold at his shoppe in Paules Churchyard, at the 
Signe of the Crowne. 1623. 4to. British Mu,seum. 

Brought out by the poet's brother, John Daniel, and dedi- 
cated " To the most high and most illustrious Prince Charles 
His Excellence." 

In this edition of Daniel's poems, there appeared for the 
first time, A Description of Beauty, translated out of Marino 
(Giovanni Battista Marini), — 

" O Beauty (beames, nay flame 
Of that great lampe of light) 
That shines a while, with fame. 
But presently makes night:" etc. 

1644. The Triumphs of Love: Chasiitie: Death: Translated 
out of Petrarch by Mrs. Anna Hume. 

Edinburgh. Printed by Evan Tyler, Printer to the Kings 
most Excellent Majestic. 1644. Sm. 8vo. 55 leaves. British 
Museum, Huth, and Bodleian. 
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Dedicated, "To the most excellent Princesse her High- 
nesse, the Princesse Elisabeth, Eldest daughter to the King 
of Eohemia." 

Anna Hume was the daughter of David Hume, of Gods- 
croft, author of The History of the House and Race of Douglas 
and Angus. (Edinburgh. 1644. Folio). She superintended 
the publication of her father's book, and was the friend of 
Drummond of Hawthornden. Drummond wrote to her as 
" the learned and worthy gentlewoman, Mrs. Anna Hume," 
and declared himself unworthy of " the blazon of so pregnant 
and rare a wit." 

1646. Steps to the Temple. Sacred Poems, With other De- 
lights of the Mxises. By Richard Grashaw, sometimes of Pem- 
broke Hall, and late Fellow of 8. Peters Coll. in Cambridge. 
Printed and Published according to Order. 

London. Printed by T. W. for Humphrey Moseley, and 
are to be sold at his shop at the Princes Armes in S' Pauls 
Churchyard. 1646. 12mo. 1648. 8vo. Brit. Mus. 1670. 
8vo. Brit. Mus. (with Carmen Deo Nostra). 1858. 12mo. 
Brit. Mus. 1872. 12mo. Vol. i. {A. B. Gvosai% The FuUer 
Worthier Library.) 

Among Crashaw's Sacred Poems is a translation, or rather 
an interpretive expansion, of Marini's Sospetto d'Herode, the 
first canto of his Strage degli Innocenti, or Massacre of the 
Innocents (Venice, 1633, 4to.), while three love lyrics of 
The Delights of the Muses, 'Songs out of the Italian,' show how 
deeply the mystic poet of The Flaming Heart had drunk at 
the fountain-head of Italian inspiration. 

The Delights opens with the celebrated piece, entitled Mu- 
sick's Duell, which Crashaw paraphrased from the Latin of 
Famiano Strada. The pretty fable of the rivalry between the 
lutanist and the nightingale, occurs in Strada's Prolusiones et 
Paradigmata eloquentiae, published at Cologne, in 1617, and 
at Oxford, in 1631; it is in the sixth lecture of the second 
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course on poetic style, where Strada introduces it simply as an 
exercise in imitation of the style of the Roman poet Claudian. 
Before the appearance of Crashaw's poem, John Ford made 
use of the fable in his tragicomedy, The Lover's Melancholy, 
1629. In our own time, Franpois CoppSe has used it with 
charming effect in his fine little comedy, Le Luthier de Ore- 
mom. Scene vii. 

6. Plays. 

1572. Supposes: A Comedie written in the Italian tongue 
by Ariosto, Englished by George Gaseoygne of Orayes Inne 
Esquire, and their presented. 1566. 

London, for Richarde Smith, n.d. [1672]. 4to. British Mu- 
seum. Also, [1575.] 4to. Brit.Mus. 1587. 4to. Brit. Mus. 

Supposes was first printed in Gascoigne's A Hundreth sun- 
drie Flowres, 1572. It is a translation of Ariosto's Gli Suppo- 
siti, 1519, and is of great historic interest as the earliest extant 
comedy in English prose. Shakspere borrowed from it the 
intrigue of Lucentio, and the quaint name, Petruchio, for The 
Taming of the Shrew. It also gave to dramatic literature the 
ridiculous name and character of Doctor Doddipoll. 

A play called The Wisdom of Doctor Doddipoll, probably by 
Greorge Peele, was published in 1600, as acted by the children 
of Paul's. 

1572. Jocasta. A Tragedie written in Greeke by Euripides, 
translated and digested into Acte, by George Gaseoygne and 
Francis Kinwelmershe of Grayes Line, and there by them pre- 
sented, 1566. 

London, for Richarde Smithe, n. d. [1572]. 4to. Black 
letter. British Museum. Also, [1575.] 4to. Black letter. 
Brit. Mus., and 1587. 4to. Black letter. Brit. Mus. 1868- 
70. 4to. 2 vols. Ed. W. Carew Hazlitt. The Roxburghe 
Library. 

Like the Supposes, Jocasta was acted in Gray's Inn, proba- 
bly at Christmas, 1566, and was first published in Gascoigne's 
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A hundreth Sundrie Flowres, 1572. It is a translation of 
Lodovico Dolce's tragedy, Giocasta, 1549, Gascoigne translat- 
ing Acts ii, iii, and v, and Kinwelmarsh Acts i and iv. The 
Epilogue, in quatrains, was written by a third student of 
Gray's Inn, Christopher, afterwards. Sir Christopher, Yelver- 
ton. Some parts of the choral odes are original, and the 
tragedy is noteworthy as the second English play written in 
blank verse. 

Jocasta was long supposed to be a translation of the Phoe- 
nissae of Euripides, although Warton pointed out that it was 
" by no means a just or exact translation," but rather " partly 
a paraphrase, and partly an abridgement, of the Greek tragedy." 
It is now known that so far from translating from Euripides 
was Gascoigne, that he found his original in Dolce's Giocasta, 
which is an Italian version of Seneca's imitation of the Phoe- 
nissae. 

Both Prof. Mahaffy and Mr. Symonds {Shaksper^s Prede- 
cessors, Ch. VI, pp. 221-222) call attention to the closeness of 
the English play to its Italian original. 

Prof. Mahaffy says, — "It professes to be an independent 
translation of Euripides, but I was surprised to find it really 
to be a literal translation of Dolce's Italian version, without 
any trace of an appeal to the original. Thus the •jrat,Baiywy6<; 
is called the Bailo, a regular Venetian title. 

Its chief literary interest lies in the loose paraphrase of 
Eteocles' speech (where he asserts that he means to hold the 
tyranny in spite of all opposition), which appears to have 
suggested directly to Shakspere the speech of Hotspur in the 
first part of Henry IV., i. 3. So far as I know, this is the only 
direct contact with, or rather direct obligation to, the Greek 
tragedy in Shakspere." 

A History of Greek Classical Literature. Rev. J. P. Ma- 
haffy, Vol. I, pp. 365-6. 

If there is here a touch between the Greek and English 
dramas, it is interesting to note it, and I give the supposed 
suggestion on his way, — 
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E^ft) ryap ovSev, firjrep, airoKpxr^a^ ipo)' 
acrrpoDV av eXOotfi aWepa Trpo? avro\a<; 
Kal yfjt; evepOe, Svvaro'i mv hpaaai raSe, 
rijv deSiv fieylcrrrjv Sa-r e%eii' rvpavviSa. 

Euripides, Phoenissae, 503-506. 

Dal purer di costui lungo cammino, 
Madre [per dir il vero), ^ il mio lontano. 
I^e' vi voglio occultar die, s'io potessi 
Su nel Cielo regnar, e gi-h in Inferno, 
Non me spaventeria fatica, o affano, 
Per titrovar al mio desio la strada 
Di gire in questo, o di salir in quello: 

Lodovico Dolce, Giocasta, ii. 1. 

To say the truth (mother) this mind of mine 
Doth fleet full farre from that farfetch of his, 
Ne will I longer cover my conceit : 
If I could rule or reign in heaven above, 
And eke commaund in depth of darksome hell, 
No toile ne trauell should my spirit abashe 
To take the way unto my restlesse will. 

Gascoigne, Jbcasto, ii, 1, 

By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap 

To pluck bright Honor from the pale-faced moon, 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground. 

And pluck up drowned Honor by the locks ; 

So he that doth redeem her hence might wear 

Without corival all her dignities. 

Shakspere, I. Henry IV., i. 3. 

It will be seen that Gascoigne is much nearer to Dolce than 
to Euripides, and that it is a far cry from Gascoigne to Shak- 
spere. I have made a collection of Shakspere's allusions to 
his predecessors and contemporaries in the drama, and in 
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almost every instance his way of quoting is as clear as the 
daylight. He simply takes their very words and transmutes 
them, giving them in the briefest possible space that inimita- 
ble quality that we call Shaksperean ; for example, Trico's 
song in Lyly's Chmpaspe, v. 1, runs, 

" Who is 't now we hear ? 
None but the lark so shrill and cleare ; 
How at heaven's gates she claps her wings. 
The morn not waking till she sings." 

The beautiful aubade in Oymbeline, ii. 3, begins. 

Hark, hark ! the lark at Heaven's gate sings. 
And Phoebus 'gins arise. 

I. Henry IV. was printed eight times during the Eliza- 
bethan period, oftener than any other play of Shakspere, and 
Hotspur's grandiloquent speech must have become familiar to 
playgoers, for we find it parodied in the Induction to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's satirical comedy, The Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle, 1613. 

1 578. The Right Excellent And Famous Hhtorye Of Pro- 
mos and Cassandra : Diuided into Commical Discourses. In 
the Fyrste Parte is showne, The unsufferable Abuse of a lewde 
Magistrate. The vertuous Behauiours of a chaste Ladye. The 
v/ncontrowled Leaudenes of afauoured Curtisan: And the unde- 
served Estimation of a pernicious Parasyte. In the Second Parte 
is discoursed, The perfect Magnanimitye of a noble Kinge, In 
checking Vice and fauouringe Vertue. Wherein is showne. The 
Ruyne and Ouerthrowe of dishonest Practices: with the Ad- 
uauneement of upright Dealing. The Worhe of George Whet- 
stones Gent. Formae nulla fides. 

[Colophon.] Imprinted at London by Richarde Jhones, 
and are to be solde ouer agaynst Saint Sepulchres Church 
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without Newgate. August 20, 1578. 4to. Black letter. 
Bodleian. British Museum. Capell Coll. Mr. Gorser. 

Dedicated to the author's kinsman, 'William Fleetwoode, 
Esq.', Recorder of London. 

Each part is a play in five acts, and in verse. Shakspere's 
Measure for Measure is founded on this play whose plot comes 
from Giraldi Cintio, OH Ecatommiti, Deca viii, Novella 5. 
The same story is also told by Whetstone, in prose, in his 
Heptameron of Civill Discourses, 1582, where it is entitled 
The Rare Historie of Promos and Cassandra. 

Giraldi dramatized his own novella in the tragedy, Epitia. 

[1584?.] Fidele and Fortuna. The deceiptes in loue Dis- 
coursed in a Commedie of ij Italy an gent\lemen\, and trans- 
lated into English. 

Title-page not extant, but in Register B it is licensed to 
Thomas Hackett, Nov. 12, 1584. 

Dedicated to John Heardson, Esq., by A. M. (Anthony 
Munday.) 

The play is written in rhyme, and is interesting as an early 
type of a musical comedy. It contains but two songs, but at 
the end of the first act, " the consorte of musique soundeth 
a pleasant galliard," at the end of the second, " the consorte 
soundeth again," at the end of the third, " sounds a sollemne 
dump," and after the fourth, "soundeth a pleasant allemaigne." 

Song. 

If looue be like the flower that in the night, 

M'^hen darknes drownes the glory of the skyes : 
Smelles sweet, and glitters in the gazers sight. 
But when the gladsom sun beginnes to rise. 
And he that viewes it would the same imbrace. 
It withereth, and looseth all his grace. 
Why do I looue and like the cursed tree. 

Whose buddes appeer, but fruite will not be seen : 
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Why doo I languish for the flower I see? 

"Whose root is rot when all the leaues are green. 
In such a case it is a point of skill, 
To foUowe chaunce, and looue against my will. 
British Bibliographer, Yol. ii, p. 164. 

[1589?]. A certayne Tragedie ivrytten fyrst in Italian by 
F. N. B., entitided, Freewyl, and translated into English by 
II[^enry'] Cheeke. 

London, by John Tysdale, n. d. [1589?]. 4to. Black 
letter. 211 pages, besides dedication, prefatory epistle to the 
reader, and ' faults.' 

Entered on the Stationers' Register A, May 11, 1561. 

In five acts and in prose. 

Dedicated to Lady Cheynie, or Cheyney, of Toddington, 
Bedfordshire. Cheeke says in his Dedication, " wherein is set 
foorth in manner of a Tragedie the deuylishe deuise of the 
Popishe religion whiche pretendeth holynesse onely for gayne." 

The original is an Italian morality play entitled Tragedia di 
F. N. \egri'\ B. \_assanese'] intitolata, Libero Arbitrio. 1546. 
4to. The morality, like the translation, is in five acts and in 
prose. It is in the Library of Cambridge University, together 
with a Latin version by John Cvispm, Liberum Arbitrium ; 
tragoedia. . . . Nunc primum ab ipso authore Latine saripta et 
edita. ApudCrispinum: [Geneva.] 1559. Svo. Brit.Mus. 

Fleay {Chronicle of the English Drama, Yol. n, p. 366, 
under Translators,) gives, 

" Bristowe, Francis, King Freewill, T. 1635. MS. From 
the French, Roy Franc Arbitre, T. 1558 ; translated from the 
Italian." 

The French original of this translation is Tragedie du Roy 
Franc-arbitre, nouvellement traduite d'ltalien [of F. Negri de 
Bassano"] en Frangois. Chez Jean Crespin. [Geneva.] 1558. 
Svo. British Museum. 

Jean Crespin, a French Protestant who died at Geneva in 
1572, was an author and printer of the type of the celebrated 
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Estienne family ; whether he is John Crispin, author of the 
Latin version of this morality, I do not know. 

The interlocutors of the morality are seventeen in number, 
among them the Apostles Peter and Paul, and the archangel 
Raphael, but the piece is in no sense dramatic. 

Freewyl is the son of Reason and Will, and prince of the 
province of Humane operations. The schoolmen take him 
to Rome to live, where the Pope makes him a Christian, a 
papist, and a most puissant king ; in spite of this, however, 
the 'humane operations' consist in proving the Pope to be the 
true antichrist. — British Bibliographer, 'Vol. i, p. 362. 

1602. II Pastor Fido ; or the Faithfull 8hepheard, translated 
out of Italian into Eaglkh. [By [Charles] Dymock.] 

London. Printed for Simon Waterson. 1602. 4to. British 
Museum. Also, 1633. 12mo. British Museum. 

Prefixed to the quarto edition are verses by Samuel Daniel 
to Sir Edward Dymock, who is called kinsman of the trans- 
lator. The duodecimo edition is dedicated to Charles Dymock, 
Esq., son of the translator. The translation, " in spite of 
Daniel's commendatory sonnet, is a very bad one." Dyce, 
Introduction to Fletcher's The Faithful Shepherdess. 

II Pastor Fido, by Giovanni Battista Guarini, was first 
published in 1590, although written some years earlier. The 
edition of 1602 was the twentieth, so popular was this pas- 
toral. Nor did the popularity of II Pastor Fido cease with 
the author's lifetime. On the contrary, the influence of the 
drama, its sentiment and its sensuousness, made itself felt in 
the art and manners of Europe for nearly two centuries, down 
to the new order of the French Revolution. The explanation 
of this enduring quality is found in the two most striking 
characteristics of the pastoral. In the first place, II Pastor 
Fido is not a pastoral at all, in the sense that Tasso's Aminta 
is ; there is little or no real rusticity in it. Rather it is a reflec- 
tion of contemporary life and feeling, II Pastor Fido is Italy 
at the close of the Renaissance. And it was written, in the 
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full maturity of his powers, by a poet who was at once a man 
of the world, like Boccaccio, aud a scholarly recluse, like Pe- 
trarch. Guarini's thought is never profound, but it is always 
wise with experience, and it is expressed in language that is 
almost perfect, so contained and yet so brilliant, so popular 
and yet so classical. It is the juste milieu of style. 
I find three plays on the subject of II Pastor Fido. 

1. The Faithful Shepherdess, a pastoral tragi-comedy, by 
John Fletcher, was acted about 1608 ; printed, in quarto, no 
date, 1629, 1634, 1656, 1665. Done into Latin verse by Sir 
Richard Fanshawe, as La Fida Pastor a, 1658. 

2. Pastor Fidus, a Latin drama, of unknown author and 
date, was acted at King's College. Cambridge. MS. in the 
Library of the University of Cambridge. 

Z. The Faithful Shepherd. By D. D. Gent. 1633. Halli- 
well. Fleay does not mention this play in his Chronicle of the 
English Drama. 

1610. Honours Academie. Or the Famous Pastorall, of the 
faire Shepheardesse, Julietta [by Olenix du Mont Sacr6, i. e. 
Nicolas de Montreux]. A woi-he admirable, and rare. Sen- 
tentious and grave: and no lesse profitable, then pleasant to 
peruse. Wherein are many notable Discourses, as well Philoso- 
phicall, as Diuine: Most paH of the Seven Liberal Sciences, 
being compi-ehended therein: loith diuers Comicall, and Tragi- 
call Histories, in Prose and Verse, of all sorts. Done into 
English by P. [^oberf] T. [o/te] Gentleman. 

Imprinted at London by Thomas Creede. 1610. [Colo- 
phon.] 

London. Printed by Thomas Creede, dwelling in the old 
Change, neere old Fishstreete, at the signe of the Eagle and 
Childe. 1610. Folio. 123 leaves. Huth. British Museum 
(3 copies). 

Dedicated to Lady Anne Heme, wife of Sir Edward Heme, 
K. B. 

Hazlitt's queer note on this piece is, " (Ariosto, Boiardo, 
Tasso), Tofte, whom his contemporaries christened Robin 
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Redbreast, appears to have verses prefixed to Studley's trans- 
lation of Bale's Pageant of Popes." 

Honours Academie is "tedious and ill put together. The 
verse especially is cumbrous and unmusical." — A. B. Grosart. 
Occasional Jsswes, Vol. xii. 

1628. Tl^orquato"] Tasso's Aminta. Englisht. To this is 
added Ariadne's Complaint in imitation of Anguillara [^Gio- 
vanni Andrea dell' Anguillard] ; vrritten by the Translater of 
Tasso's Aminta. 

Meglio e il poco terreno ben coltuiare, che'l molto lasdar per 
mal gouerno miseramente imbosohire. Sannaz". 

London. Printed by Aug : Mathewes for William Lee, 
and are to bee sold at the Signe of the Turkes Head in Fleet- 
street. 1628. 4to. 47 leaves. British Museum (2 copies). 

Tasso's J^mtnta was acted at Ferrara, in 1573; it appeared 
first from the Aldine press, (Venice. 1581. Sm. 8vo.). Hal- 
liwell, possibly upon the authority of the British Museum 
Catalogue, conjectures the translator to be 'John Reynolds,' 
but there is entered in Register D, to William Lee, Nov. 7, 
1627, "A booke called 'Torquato Tassos Aminta Englished' by 
Henry Reynoldes." 

Henry Reynolds has a song in each of the three parts of 
Henry Ijawes's Ayres and Dialogues for One, Two, and Three 
Voyces, (1653, 1655, 1658. Folio). Drayton also addressed 
bis epistle, Of Poefe and Poesie, 1627, "To my dearly loved 
Friend, Henry Reynolds, Esq." 

There is a song by H. Reynolds, in Beloe's Anecdotes of 
Literature and Scarce Books, Vol. vi, under the caption Poeti- 
cal Extracts from Various Uncommon Books, 

Love above Beauty. 
I. 

Lovely Chloris, though thine eyes 
Far outshine the jewelled skies. 
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That grace which all admire in thee, 
No nor the beauties of thy brest, 
Which far outblaze the rest, 

Might ere compared be 

To my fidelitie. 

II. 

Those alluring smiles that place 
Eternal April on thy face, 
Such as no sun did ever see. 
No nor the treasures of thy brest, 
Which far outblaze the rest, 

Might ere compared be 

To my fidelitie. 

Samuel Daniel, in Delia, 1592, translated Tasso's famous 
chorus at the close of the first act of Aminta, bdla et& 
deW oro. 

Compare Drummond, Poems: Amorous, Funerall, Divine, 
Pastorall, 1616. 

1637. Pleasant Dialogues and Dramma's, selected out of 
Lucian, Erasmus, Textor, Ovid, &c. With sundry Emblems 
extracted jrom, the most elegant Jacobus Catsius. As also cer- 
taine Elegies, Epitaphs, and Epithalamions or Nuptial! Songs; 
Anagrams and Acrostics; With divers Speeches {upon severaU 
occasions) spoken to their most Excellent Majesties, King Charles, 
and Queene Mary. With other Fancies translated from Besa, 
Bucanan, and sundry Italian Poets. By Tlw. Heywood. \_Aut 
prodesse solent, aut deleetare.'] 

London. Printed by R. O. for R. H. and are to be sold by 
Thomas Slater at tlie Swan in Duck-lane. 1637. Sm. 8vo. 
152 leaves. Huth. British Museum. 

Dedicated "To the Right Honourable Sir Henry Lord 
Gary, Baron of Hunsdon, Viscount Rochford, and Earl of 
Dover." 
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A collection of short dramatic pieces and poetical dialogues 
nowhere else printed. There is also a collection of Prologues 
and Epilogues. Here is a little song quite in the spirit of 
Hey wood's cheerful Good-Morrow Song; — 

A Song. 

Howsoe're the minutes go, 
Run the houres or swift or slow : 
Seem the months or short or long, 
Passe the seasons right or wrong : 
All we sing that Phoebus follow, 
Semel in anno ridet Apollo. 

Early fall the Spring or not, 
Prove the Summer cold or hot : 
Autumne be it faire or foule. 
Let the Winter smile or skowle : 
Still we sing that Phoebus follow, 
Semel in anno ridet Apollo. 

British Bibliographer,Yo\. i, p. 451. 

1638. The Tragedie of Alceste and Eliza. As it is found 
in Italian, in La Oroee racquistata. Collected, and translated 
into English, in the same verse, and number. ByFr. Br. Gent. 
At the request of the right Vertuous Lady, the Lady Anne Wing- 
field, Wife unto that noble Knight, Sir Anthony Wingfield Baro- 
net, his Majesties High Shiriffefor the County of Suffolk. 

London. Printed by Th. Harper for John Waterson, and 
are to be sold at his shop in Pauls Church-yard at the signe 
of the Crown. 1638. 8vo. 39 leaves. Bodleian. Mr. Corser. 
British Museum. 

1 do not know whether this piece is a tragedy, or a tragical 
history in verse. Whichever it is, it is taken from Francesco 
Bracciolini's La Croce racquistata, poema eroico, canti 15. 
Parigi. 1605. 8vo. Brit. Mas. Also, Venetia, 1611. 4to. 
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Brit. Mus., and 1614. 12mo. Brit. Mus.; and Piacenza. 
161.3. 4to. Brit. Mus. 

The subject of Bracciolini's poem is the restitution of the 
true cross to the holy sepulchre. The history of this event, 
the carrying off of the cross by the Persian King Chosroes II., 
in 614, and its restitution, in 629, by the Emperor Heraclius, 
is very dramatically told by Gibbon, in The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, Chapter xlvi, pp. 460-485. 

Many Italian critics place La Croce racquistata next to 
Tasso's Jerusalemme Liber ata, next but a long way after is 
Tiraboschi's cautious judgment. 

1648-47. II Pastor Fido. ThefaithfuU Shepheard with An 
Addition of divers other Poems Concluding with a short Dis- 
course of the Long Oivill Warres of Rome. To His Highnesse 
the Prince of Wales. By Richard Fanshaw, Esq. Horat. 
Patiarque vel inconsultus haberi. 

London. Printed for Humphrey Moseley, and are to be 
sold at his Shop at the Princes Armes in S. Pauls Church- 
yard. 1648-47. 4to, (A second titlepage for the Pastor 
Fido alone bears the date 1647.) With portrait of Giovanni 
Battista Guarini, by J. Cross. Huth. British Mus. Also, 
1664. 8vo. Brit. Mus. 1676. 8vo. Brit. Mus. 1677. 4to. 
1689. 4to. 1694. 4to. Brit. Mus. 1736. 12mo. Bntish 
Museum. 

Dedicated to Charles, Prince of Wales, with commendatory 
verses by John (afterwards Sir John) Denham. 

Fanshawe's translation of Guarini's celebrated pastoral was 
made for the marriage of Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, 
to the Infanta of Spain. It is the best English translation of 
II Pastor Fido. The edition of 1677 (1689-1694) is Eikanah 
Settle's adaptation of the piece to the stage; that of 1736 con- 
tains plates and the original Italian of Guarini. Sir Richard 
Fanshawe's chief work is a translation of the Lusiad by Luiz 
de Camoens (London, 1655), so well done that it is still a 
standard translation. 
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For plays on the subject of II Pastor Fido, see Dy mock's 
translation, 1602. 

1655. FiUi di Sciro or Phillis of Scyros, an, excellent Pas- 
torall, written in Italian by C. Quid, de Bonarelli, translated 
into English by J. S. Oeiit. 

London. 1655. 4to. British Museum. 

A translation of Filli di Sciro : favola 'pastorale (in five acts 
and in verse), by Count Guido Ubaldo Bonarelli della Rovere. 
Ferrara, 1607. 4to. Brit. Mm. With Prologue, La Notte, 
by Giovanni Battista Marini. 

"An excellent pastoral, written in Italian by C. Gind ubaldo 
de Bonarelli, and translated into English by J. 8. gent. By 
some verses prefixed to this translation, it appears to have 
been made twenty years before. A translation was at the 
same time made of Pastor Fido, but both of them were laid 
aside. Coxeter imagines that these translations were produced 
by Sir Edward Sherborne, who was then only seventeen years 
old. The initial letters seem to point out James Shirley as the 
translator." — Biographia Dramatica. 

1658. A Chaine of Golden Poems embellished -with Wit, 
Mirth, and Eloquence. Together with two most excellent Come- 
dies, {viz.) The Obstinate Lady, and Trappolin suppos'd a 
Prince. Written by 8' Aston Cokayn. 

London. Printed by W. G. and are to be sold by Isaac 
Pridmore, at the Golden-Fleece near the New-Exchange. 
1658. Sm. 8vo. With portrait of the author. Huth. British 
Museum. 

This book was issued with four different title-pages : Small 
Poems of Divers Sorts, 1658, A Chain of Oolden Poems, &c., 
1658, Poems. With The Obstinate Lady, &c., 1662, Choice 
Poems of Several Sorts, 1669. 

Trappolin supposed a Prince in an adaptation of an Italian 
tragi-comedy in prose and verse, entitled Trappolino creduto 
Principe, as the Prologue explains : — 
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" Gallants, be't known, as yet we cannot say 
To whom we are beholding for this play; 
But this our poet hath licens'd us to tell. 
Ingenious Italy hath liked it well. 
Yet it is no translation ; for he ne'er 
But twice in Venice did it ever hear." 

1660. Aminta: the famous Pastoral, written in Italian by 
Signor Torquato Tasso, and translated into English Verse by 
John Dancer. Together with divers ingenious Poems. 

London : 1660. 8vo. 74 leaves. 

c. Metrical Romances. 

1555. The Aundent Historie and onely trewe and syncere 
Oronicle of the warres betwixte the Grecians and the Troyans, 
and subsequently ofthefyrst ever cy on of the aundent andfamouse 
Oytye of Troye, under Lamedon the King, and of the laste and 
fynall destruction of the same under Pry am; wrytten by Daretus 
a Troyan, and Dicttis a Gredan, both souldiours, and present 
in all the sayde warres; and digested in Latyn by the lemed 
Guy do de Columpnis [^Guido delle Colonna, who was the com- 
piler of the worJc] and sythes translated into englyshe verse by J. 
Lydgate Monche of Burye. [Edited by Robert Braham.'\ 

ThomasMarshe, London, 1555. Folio. Black letter. British 
Museum. 

Lydgate mainly paraphrased Guido delle Colonna's Historia 
de Bella Trojano, and perhaps Dares Phrygius and Dictys Cre- 
tensis. His poem is made up of fifteen thousand heroic coup- 
lets, with prologue and epilogue. 

The poets of the Middle Ages all accepted Dares Phrygius, 
priest of Hephaestus, as a trustworthy historian who had him- 
self been in the Trojan war. Homer, known only in a Latin 
abridgment, received scant credence, and even abuse, as a fal- 
sifier of history. The Roman de Troie, based, among other 
sources, upon Dares, comes into English in two distinct streams, 
6 
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to either of which we may be indebted for Shakspere's play of 
Troilus and Cressida. 

Benolt de Sainte-Maure, a French trouvfere of the Court of 
Henry II., dedicated to the Queen, Ali6nor de Poitou, his 
Roman de Troie, of about 1160. The most important episode 
of Benolt is that of Troilus and Briseida, which in the Latin 
version of the Roman made by Guido delle Colonna, 1287, 
suggested to Boccaccio the FUostrato. Boccaccio, through 
Chaucer {Troylus and Oryseyde) and Lydgate, may thus be 
Shakspere's source. 

In 1464, Raoul le Fgvre's Roman de Troie, a translation of 
Guido delle Colonna, gave to French literature a second Trojan 
cycle. Caxton's Recuyell of the historyes of Troye [1474 ?] is 
a translation of Le Ffivre ; this book went through several 
editions, and appears finally as The ancient historie of the de- 
struction of Troy. . . . "Newly corrected, and the English much 
amended," by William Phiston. 1607. 4to. 

Thomas Paynell, another translator, Englished, The fayth- 
fuU and true storye of the Destruction of Troy, compyled by 
Dares Phrygius. John Cawood. London. 1553. 8vo. Bod- 
leian. 

Or the source of Shakspere's history may be an older play 
of the same name; Henslowe's Diary of April 7 and 16, and 
May 30, 1599, records full payment, to Henry Chettle and 
Thomas Dekker, for "the Boocke called the tragedie of 
Troylles and creseda." 

1562. The Tragicall Historye of Romeus and Juliet, written 
first in Italian by Bandell, and nowe in Englishe by Ar[thur'\ 
Br\oke'\. In Aedibus Richardi Tottelli. Cum Priuilegio. 
[Colophon.] 

Imprinted at London in Fletestrete within Temble [sic] 
barre, at the signe of the hand and starre, by Richard Tottill 
the XIX. day of November. An. do. 1562. Sm. 8vo. Black 
letter. Bodleian, Hufh, (Kemble's copy). Capell Collection. 
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J.P.Collier. Shakespeare's Library, Vol. i. 1875. 8vo. P. 
A. Daniel, for New Shakspere Society. Parti. 1875. 8vo. 

This metrical paraphrase of the story of Romeo and Juliet 
was made from Boaistuau-Belleforest's Histoires Tragiqws, 
torn. 1, based on Bandello, II. 9. It is interesting to note 
that it is the earliest translation from Bandello in English. 
But Bandello was not the original author of the tale ; he took 
it from a popular novella, La Giulietta, 1535, by Luigi da 
Porto, and there is still an earlier version, in Masuccio, II 
NovdUno, 1476, Novella xxxiii, the tragedy of Mariotto and 
Giannozza. 

Broke states that he had seen " the same argument lately 
set foorth on the stage ; " this first Romeo and Juliet, acted 
before 1562, must be therefore the first English tragedy on a 
subject taken directly or indirectly from an Italian novel. 

Shakspere's Borneo and Juliet is founded on Broke's para- 
phrase, although it is not improbable that he may have seen 
the lost early play. It was Broke's poem that mislead Shak- 
spere in omitting the pathetic incident of Juliet's coming out 
of her trance before the death of Eomeo. This is the only 
circumstance that Luigi da Porto added to Masuccio's tale, 
and if Shakspere had known of it his dramatic instinct must 
have seized upon it at once to heighten the tragical effect of 
the parting of the lovers. The Italian tragedy on the same 
subject, Luigi Groto's Hadriana, is dramatically true in fol- 
lowing Da Porto's novella. 

Besides Painter's translation of this tale. The Palace of 
Pleasure, ii, 25 (1567), The Tragicall historie of Romeus and 
Juliet (Capell Coll.) appeared in 1587; the romance is re- 
ferred to, — 

1563. By George Turberville, in Epitaphes, etc.. An Epi- 
taph on the death of Maister Arthur Brooke. 

1565. By Thomas de la Peend, in The Pleasant Fable of 
Hermaphroditus and Salmans. 

[1574.] By Barnabe Rich, in A right excelent andpleasaunt 
Dialogue, betwene Mercury and an English Souldier: etc. 
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[1576.] By George Pettie, in A Petite Pallace of Pettie his 
Pleasure. 

1578. By Thomas Procter and Owen Roydon, mA gorgi- 
ous Gallery of gallant Inuentions. 

1579. A Poor Knight: his Palace of Private Pleasure. 

1582. By George Whetstone, in An Heptameron, The thyrd 
Daies Exercise. 

1583. By Richard Stanyhurst, in The first foure Bookes of 
Virgils Aeneis, Translated into English Heroicall Verse. . . . 
With other Poeticall deuises thereto annexed; in particular, 
among the Poeticall deuises, in An Epitaph entituled Commune 
Defunctorum, such as our unlearned Rithmours accustomably 
make upon the death of euerie Tom Tyler, as if it were a last 
for euery one hisfoote. 

1583. By Bryan Melbancke, in Philotimus. 

1584. By Clement Robinson, va A Handefull of Pleasant 
Delites. 

See Quellen und Forschungen. Heft 70. E. Koeppel. Studien 
zur Geschichte der Italienischen Novelle. (With some correc- 
tions.) 

1 562. The most wonderful! and pleasant history of Titv^ and 
Gisippus, whereby is fully declared the figure of perfect frenshyp, 
drawen into English metre. By Edward Lewicke. 

Anno 1562. Imprinted by Thomas Hacket, and are to be 
solde at his shop in Lumbarde Streete. 8vo. "Finis quod 
Edward Lewick." 

The romance of Titus and Gisippus is found in the Deca- 
meron, X, 8. J. P. Collier has shown {The Poetical Decameron, 
vol. II, pp. 84 and 85) that Lewicke was indebted to The 
Gouei-nour of Sir Thomas Elyot, not only for the form of his 
narrative, but "even for some of his very words and phrases." 
Chapter xii of the Seconde Boke of The Boke named The 
Gouernour (H. H. S. Croft's edition, 1883) is entitled, " The 
wonderfull history of Titus and Gisippus, and whereby is 
fully declared the figure of perfet amitie." 
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It is uncertain whether Sir Thomas Elyot translated directly 
from Boccaccio, or, as is more likely, made use of a Latin ver- 
sion, by the celebrated Philip Beroaldo, whose editions of the 
classics were in great repute in the 16th century. Beroaldo's 
title reads, Miihiea histo7-ia Johannis Boceatii, poetae laureati, 
de Tito Romano Gisippoque Atheniensi, philosophiae tironibus 
ac commilitonibus, amidtiae vim elucidans, nuper per Philippum 
Beroaldum ex italico in latinum transversa. 

No date [conjectured, Leipsig, 1495?]. 4to. Brit. Mus. 

There is also a metrical translation of Titus and Gisippus 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, Ye hystory of Tytus & Gesyp- 
pus translated out of latyn into englysche by WyUyam Walter. 

London, n. d. 4to. By me Wynkyn de Worde. 

According to Brunet, the Latin text which Walter trans- 
lated was written by Matteo Bandello, and published at Milan, 
in 1509. Warton gives, "An exceedingly scarce book, Titi 
Romani et Hegesippi Atheniensis Historia in Latinum versa per 
Ft. Mattheum Bandellum Castronovensem. Mediolani, Apud 
Gotard de Ponte," 1509. 4to. 

A play called Tittis and Gisippus was acted at Court, Feb. 
17, 1577; it may, however, have been Ralph Radcliffe'si'Viend- 
ship of Titus and Gysippus, De Titi et Gisippi Amicitia, revived 
from the time of King Edward VI., and now lost. 

The first paper in Goldsmith's short-lived periodical, The 
Bee, is a prose version of Titus and Gisippus, although the 
romance is there said to be taken from a Byzantine historian, 
and the friends are called Alcander and Septimius. — Gold- 
smith's Miscellanies, The Bee, No. 1, Oct. 6, 1759. 

1565. The Historie of John Lorde Mandozze translated from 
the Spanish by Thomas de la Peend. 

London, by T. Colwell, 1565, 12mo., 64 leaves, with one 
missing from the middle and a considerable number from 
the end. 

Dedicated, from the Middle Temple, to Sir Thomas Kemp, 
Knight, kinsman to the author. 
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This curious poem, of which only a fragment, about three- 
fourths of the whole, is preserved, is written in alternate lines 
of fourteen and sixteen syllables. It is founded on Bandello, 
II, 44, Amore di Don Cfiouanni di Mendozza, e de la Duchessa 
di Sauoia, con, varii e mirabili aeddenti che v' intervengono. 
Painter translated the novella as The Duchesse of Sauoie, Palaee 
of Pleasure, 1, 45. Jacobs agrees with Hazlewood that Peend 
must had had proof sheets of Painter, but Koeppel finds a 
common source in Belleforest, i, 6. 

In brief, the Duchess of Savoy, falsely accused of unfaith- 
fulness, is saved from death by the opportune arrival of a 
champion in Don John of Mendozza. 

The romance is mentioned by George Pettie, in his Petite 
Palace, 1576 ; by Robert Greene, in Mamillia, 1583 ; and by 
Clement Robinson, in A Handfull of Pleasant Delites, 1584. 

For an abstract of the poem, see Sir Egerton Brydges, The 
British Bibliographer, ii, pp. 523-32 and 587-93. 

[1565—6 ?] The Historie of Ariodanto and leneura, daugh- 
ter to the King of Scottes, in English Verse by Peter Bewerley \of 
Staple Jnn]. 

Imprinted at London, by Thomas East for Fraunces Col- 
docke, n. d. Sm. 8vo. 91 leaves. 1600. 12mo. (Warton, 
not now known.) 

Entered on the Stationers' Register A, in 1 565-6, under the 
almost unrecognizable title. The tragigall and pleasaunte history 
Ariounder Jenevor, the Daughter unto the Kynge of [Slcottes], 

The history of Ariodante and Ginevra is founded on a tale 
in Ariosto's Orlando Furioso, Canto v. Bandello has a novella 
on the same theme, i, 22, and also Cintio, Oli Eoatommiti, 
L' Irdroduzione, Novella Nona. It was a very popular tale, 
and was used by Shakspere, in Much Ado About Nothing, the 
story of Hero, Claudio, and Don John. Spenser also tells it. 
The Faery Queene, Bk. ii. Canto iv. Stanza 17 seq. 

Sir John Harington, in the Morall of the fifth book of his 
translation of Orlando Furioso, says, of the history of Ginevra, 
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" sure the tale is a pretie comicall matter, and hath bin written 
in English verse some few years past (learnedly and with good 
grace) though in verse of another kind, by M. George Tur- 
bervil." No trace of Turberville's version has yet been found. 

The Revels Accounts, 1582, mention, "A Historie of Ario- 
dante and Oeneuera shewed before her Majestie on Shrove 
Tuesdaie at Night, enacted by Mr. Mulcast«r's children." 

Mr. Mulcaster's children were the boys of the Merchant 
Taylors' School. See Orlando Furioso, 1591. 

1569. A Notable Historye of Nastagio and Trauersari, no 
less pitieful than pleasaunt. Translated out of Italian into Eng- 
lishe verse by C. T. \^Dr. Christopher Tye\. 

8' amor mm puol a un cor ingrato <fe empio 
Qiovanelli timore, e crudd scempio. 

Imprinted at Londo in Paules Churchyarde by Thomas 
Parfoote dwelling at the signe of the Lucrece. Anno 1569. 
8vo. Black letter. 16 leaves. 

This is a versification of the Decameron, v, 8, the romance 
of the spectre huntsman. 

Nastagio and Trauersari was also versified by George Tur- 
berville, in his Tragical Tales, 1587 (which see, the first tale). 
A third metrical version was made by Dryden in his Fables, 
1700, under the title, Theodore and Honoria. 

Byron alludes to Dryden's poem in Don Juan: — 

" Sweet hour of twilight ! in the solitude 
Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 

Which bounds Ravenna's immemorial wood. 
Rooted where once the Adrian wave flow'd o'er, 

To where the last Caesarean fortress stood. 
Ever-green forest ! which Boccaccio's lore 

And Dryden's lay made haunted ground to me, 

How have I loved the twilight hour and thee ! " 
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"The shrill cicalas, people of the pine, 

Making their summer lives one ceaseless song. 
Were the sole echoes, save my steed's and mine, 
And vesper-bells that rose the boughs along ; 
The spectre huntsman of Onesti's line, 

His hell-dogs, and their chase, and the fair throng, 
Which learn'd from this example not to fly 
From a true lover, shadow'd my mind's eye." 

Don Juan, Canto iii, Stanzas cv, CVi. 

Christopher Tye was a doctor of music at Cambridge, in 
1545, and musical instructor to Prince Edward and probably 
to the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth. Under Queen Eliza- 
beth, he became organist to the Chapel Eoyal, where, in con- 
nection with Thomas Tallis, he composed many services which 
are models of sacred choral melody. Sir John Hawkins says 
he was the inventor of the anthem. 

" The Acts of the Apostles set to music by Dr. Tye were 
sung in the Chapel of Edward VI., and probably in other 
places where choral service was performed ; but the success of 
them not answering the expectation of their author, he applied 
himself to another kind of study, the composing of music 
to words selected from the Psalms of David, in four, five, 
and more parts, to which species of harmony, for want of a 
better, the name of Anthem, a corruption of Antiphon, was 
given." 

Sir John Hawkins. A General History of the Science and 
Practice of Music. Ed. Novello, 1853, p. 455. 

Christopher Tye is a character in Samuel Rowley's play, 
When You See Me, You know Me, or The Famous Chronicle 
History of Henry 8. (1605. 4to.). A dialogue of this drama, 
between Prince Edward and his music master, gives us King 
Henry VIII's opinion of Dr. Tye in language of strong Tudor 
flavor. 

Prince Edward. — I oft have heard my father merrily speake 
In your high praise ; and thus his highnesse saith. 
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England one God, one truth, one doctor hath 
For musickes arte, and that is Doctor Tye. 
See The Forrest of Fancy, 1579. 

[1570?] A Discourse of the great cruettie of a widow towards 
a young gentleman, and by what means he requited the same. 
Set forth in English verse by Jo: Qo\uboumef'\ 

Imprinted at London by Henry Binneman. [Colophon.] 
Imprinted at London, by Henry Binneman, dwelling in 
Knightrider Streate, at the Signe of the Mermaid. [1570?] 
8vo. Bagford Papers. 

This romance is taken from Bandello, in, 17, Jif 8. Filiberto 
s'innamora di M. 2/ilia, che per un bade lo fa stare lungo tempo 
mutolo, e la uendetta che egli altamemte neprese. It was a popu- 
lar tale, and is found in Painter, Pafoce of Pleasure, 1567, il, 
27, The Lord of Virk; in Fenton, Certaine Tragicall Discourses, 
1567, No. 11, The Cruettie of a Wydowe; and in Westward fen- 
Smelts, 1620, No. 6, The Fishwife of Hampton. Pettie, Petite 
Pallace, 1576, mentions Zilia and the Knight Virle. 

Two Elizabethan plays are founded on the tale. The Dumb 
Knight. 1608. 4to. Gervase Markham and Lewis Machin, 
and The Queen, or the Fxcdlency of her Sex. 1653. Anony- 
mous. 

[1570?] A pleasant and delightfuU History of Galesus, 
Cymon, and Iphigenia, describing the Fickleness of Fortune in 
lou£. Translated out of Italian into Fkglish verse by T. C. 
Gent. 

Di rozzo inerto, e vil, fa spesso amore 
Generoso, et cortese, un nobil cor. 

[London.] Printed by Nicolas Wyer, dwelling at the signe 
of S. John Euangelist in S. Martins parish beside Charing- 
crosse, n. d. [c. 1570.] Svo. Black letter. 26 leaves. 

A versifying of II Decamerone, V, 1, Oimone, amando, divien 
savio, etc. The idea embodied in the character of Cimone, the 
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civilizing influence of love, had already been twice worked out 
by Boccaccio, first in his prose romance, Ameto, and again in 
the pastoral, Ninfale Fiesolano. Dryden translated the romance 
of Oymon andlphigenia in his Fables, 1700. 

Warton conjectures T. C. to be either Thomas Campion, or 
Thomas Churchyard. 

1 5 70. The Pityjull Utstorie of two louing Italians, Gaulfrido 
and Barnardo le vayne : which ariued in the countrey of Orece, 
in the time of the noble Emperoure Vaspasian. And translated 
out of Italian into Englishe meeter by lohn Drout, of Thauis 
Inne Gentleman. Anno 1570. 

Imprinted at Ijondon by Henry Binneman, dwelling in 
Knightrider streete, at the signe of the Mermayde. 8vo. 
Black letter. 32 leaves. 

Twenty-five copies reprinted, in black letter, for Mr. J. P. 
Collier, by F. Shoberl,jun. 1844. 4to. Brit. Mus. 

Dedicated to Sir Francis Jobson, Knight, Lieutenant of 
the Tower. 

In verse, the fourteen-syllabled metre of the time, divided 
into lines of eight and six syllables. ' The pityfull historie ' 
is pitiful indeed, for no person concerned in it escapes death. 
Part of the history relates to that of Romeo and Juliet. 

'Galfrido and Bernardo' is an entry in Henslowe's Diary 
under date. May 18, 1595. Fleay asserts that the entry is a 
forgery. Chronicle of the English Drama,Yo\. ii, p. 301. 

1576. A Most lamentable and Tragicall Historie, Conteyning 
the outrageous and horrible tyrannic which a Spanishe gentle- 
woman named Violenta executed upon her Louer Didaco, because 
he espoused another beyng first betrothed unto her. Newly trans- 
lated into English Meter, by T. A. [Thomas Achelley]. 1576. 

Imprinted at London by John Charlewood for Thomas 
Butter dwelling in Paules Churchyarde neere to S. Austines 
gate at the Shippe. 1576. 8vo. 39 leaves. Bodleian, 

Dedicated, in prose, " to the Right Worshipful Sir Thomas 
Gresham, Knight." 
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Violenta and Didaco is a metrical translation of Bandello. 
Pt. I, Nov. 42. 

1576. Tragicall Tales, translated by Turbervile in time of his 
troubles, out of sundry Italians ; with the argumeni andL'En- 
uoye to eoh Tale. Nocet empta dolore voluptas. 

Imprinted at London by Abell Jeffs, dwelling in the Fore- 
street without Crepelgate at the signe of the Bel. Anno Dom. 
1576, 1587. 4to. (Collier.) Sm. 8vo. (Allibone and Haz- 
litt.) 12mo. (Warton and Censura Literaria, 3, p. 175.) 
Black letter. 200 leaves. Edinburgh, 1837. 4to. 50 copies. 
Bodleian. Edinburgh University Library. 

Dedicated "to the right worshipful, his loving brother, 
Nicholas Turbervile, Esq." 

This is a collection of ten novels, translated, in verse, by 
George Turberville. They are all from Boccaccio and Ban- 
dello, except the second one, whose source has not yet been 
discovered. It will be noticed below that six of the seven 
tales taken from Boccaccio belong to the fourth day, "Nella 
quale, sotto il reggimento di Filostrato, si ragiona di ooloro, li 
cui amori ebbero infelice fine." 

No. 1. Boccaccio, v, 8. Nastagio degli Onesti amando una 
dd Traversari, spende le sue ricchezze senza essere amato. Etc. 

This tale had already been versified by Dr. Christopher 
Tye. See A Notable Historye of Nastagio and Trauersari, 
1569; 2\so, The Forrest of Fancy, 1579. 

No. 2. ? 

No. 3. Boccaccio, x, 4. Messer Gentil de' Carisendi venuto 
da Modena, tra.e delta sepoUurn una donna amata da lui, sepel- 
lita per morta : etc. See Philocopo, [1566 ?]. 

No. 4. Boccaccio, iv, 9. Messer Guiglielmo Rossiglione dd, 
a mangiare alia moglie sua il cuore di messer Guiglielmo Guar- 
dastagno uociso da lui et am,ato da lei : etc. 

This terrible fate is said actually to have befallen the trou- 
badour Guillem de Cabestaing, or Cabestan. "Sa derniere 
maltresse, selon Jehan de Nostre-Dame, fut Tricline Carbon- 
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nel, femme du seigneur de Seillan, qui jaloux du troubadour, 
dout il avait fait son 6cuyer, le tua, lui arracha le coeur et le 
fit manger k sa femme. Tricline dit h son 6poux, ' que, puis- 
qu'elle avait mang6 si noble viande, elle n'en mangerait jamais 
d'autres;' et elle se laissa mourir de faim en 1213. 

" Suivant Millot, le mari furieux centre Cabestaing se nom- 
mait Raymond de Castel-Roussillon, et son 6pouse Marguerite. 
D'aprfes un manuscrit italien, on rapporte que les parents de 
oelle-ci et du troubadour, ainsi qu'un grand nombre de cheva- 
liers, h la tete desquels se mit Alphonse, roi d'Aragon, d6mo- 
lirent le chateau de Raymond, firent de pompeuses funSrailles 
aux deux amants et les inhuraSrent dans le m6me tombeau, 
qui fut plac§ daus une 6glise de Perpignan. Les chevaliers 
du Roussillon et du Narbonnais assistaient chaque ann6e k un 
service solennel fond6 par le roi d'Aragon pour le repos de 
r^me de Marguerite et de Cabestaing." 

Michaud, Biographic Universelle. 

No. 5. Bandello, iii, 18. Rosimonda fa ammazare il ma- 
rito, e ■poi se stessa ed il secondo marito avvelena, accecata da 
disordinato appetito. 

The story of Rosimund furnished plots for two Elizabethan 
plays,— 

1. Albovine, King of the Lombards. 1629. 4to. Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant. 

2. The Witch. Printed 1788. 8vo. Middleton. 
Painter's Wife Punished, The Palace of Pleasure, i, 57, is a 

prose translation of the romance. 

No. 6. Boccaccio, xv, 4. Gerbino contra lafede data dal re 
Guiglielmo suo avolo combatte una nave del re di Tunisi, per 
torre una sua figliuola, etc. 

No. 7. Boccaccio, iv, 5. I fratelli dell' Isabetta ucddon 
I'amaide di lei: egli I'apparisce in sogno e mostrale dove sia 
sotterato. Etta occuUamente disotterra la testa e meUela in un 
testo di bassilico : etc. 

Isabella's story appealed to Keats in his unequal but beauti- 
ful and pathetic poem, Isabella, or the Pot of Basil, 1820 ; and 
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this poem inspired Holman Hunt to paint " Isabella and the 
Pot of Basil," 1868. One of the early paintings of John 
Everett Millais has the same subject ; it is called, " Isabella," 
or sometimes "Lorenzo and Isabella," and is in the Liverpool 
Gallery, dated 1849. Two of the men figures are portraits of 
Dante and William Kossetti. 

No. 8. Bandello, iii, 5. Bellissima vendetta fatta da gli 
Eliensi contra Aristotimo erudelissimo tiranno, e la morte di 
quello con altri accidenti. 

No. 9. Boccaccio, rv, 7. La Simona ama Pasquino : sono 
insieme in uno orto: Pasquino si frega ai denti unafoglia di 
salvia e muorsi : etc. 

No. 10. Boccaccio, iv, 8. Girolamo ama la Salvestra: va 
costretto da' prieghi della madre a Parigi: torna, e truovala 
maritata : etc. 

For the sources of these tales, except the first, third, fourth, 
fifth, and seventh, I am indebted to E. Koeppel : Die englishen 
Tasso-ilbersetzungen des 16 jahrhunderts. 

Anglia. Band xiu. Neue Folge Band i, 1891. 

1609. The Italian Taylor, and his Boy. By Bx>bert Armin, 
Seruant to the Kings most excellent Maiestie. Pes est solliciti 
plena timoris amor. 

At London printed for T. P. 1609. 4to. Wood cuts. 
Huth. [1810.] 4to. British Museum. Reprinted in Occa- 
sional Issues of Unique or Very Pare £oofe, Vol. xiv. Alex- 
ander B. Grosart. 1880. Sm. 4to. Peabody. 

Dedicated to Viscount Haddington and his wife, Lady 
Elizabeth Fitz-water. 

From Straparola's Tredici Notte Piacevole, vili, 5. 

In Register Cthe license to Master Pavyer, Feb. 6, 1609, 
reads "Phastasma. The Italian Tayler and his boy made by 
master Arnim." 

Armin's poem is divided into nine cantos, each accompanied 
by an argument, and written in alternate rime. 
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The prefatory Address Ad Lectorem hie et ubique contains 
an interesting reference to the criticism of tlie time ; speaking 
of his pen, the poet says, — 

"I wander with it now in a strange time of taxation, 
wherein every pen and inek-horne Boy will throw up his 
cap at the homes of the Moone in censure, although his wit 
hang there, not returning unless monthly in the wane : such 
is our ticklish age, and the itching braine of abondance." 

1639. A small Treatise betwixt Arnalte and Lueenda, en- 
tituled, The evill-intreated lover, or The melancholy knight. 
Originally written in the Oreelce tongue by an unknown author; 
afterwards translated into Spanish [or rather written by D. 
Heruandez de San Pedro] ; after that for the excellenoy thereof 
into the French tongue by N. H. ; next by B. M. [araffi] into 
the Thuscan, and now turn'd into English verse by L. \eonard'\ 
L. \avyrence\, a well-wish^ to the Muses. [Motto from Ovid, 
De Tristibus.'] 

London. Printed by J. Okes for H. Mosley, and are to be 
sold at his shop, at the Signe of the Princes Armes in Pauls 
Church-yard. 1639. 4to. 64 leaves. British Museum. Bod- 
leian, (2 copies.) Britwdl. Huth. Bridgewater House. 

Lawrence dedicates his translation, in prose, " To his more 
than Honour'd Unckle Adam Lawrence," and, in verse, 
" To the Noble-minded Reader," and " To all Faire Ladies, 
Famous for their Vertues .... but most especially to that 
Paragon of Perfection, the very Non-Such of her Sexe, famous 
by the name of Mistris M. S." He does not mention, in his 
detailed account of the migrations of the romance, the fact that 
it had already found its way into English and was a popular 
tale. Claudius Holyband's earlier prose translation, entitled 
The pretie and wittie Historie ofArnaUe and Lueenda, came to 
four editions between 1575 and 1608. 

The French translator, N. H., is Nicolas de Herberay, 
Seigneur des Essarts, whose title runs, — 
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Petit TraU6 de A. et Jjucenda, [by D. Hernandez de San 
PedrOfl autresfois traduit de lang^ie Espaignole en la Fran- 
goyse & intituU L'Amat mal traiti de s'amye: par le Signeur 
des Essars N. de Herberay. Paris. 1548. 16mo. British 
Museum. A French translation, with Bartolommeo Maraffi's 
Italian version, is dated 1570, — 

Petit traits de A. et I/ucenda [by D. Hernandez de San Pe- 
dro]. Picciol traitato d'A. & di JDucenda, intitolato d'Amante 
mal trattato dalla sua amorosa, nuovamente per B. Maraffi 
. . . in lingua Thoscana tradotto. French and Italian. Lyon. 
1570. 16 mo. British Museum. 

Arnalte and Jjucenda is a tale of an over-confident lover 
and a false friend. The poet supposes himself lost in a desert, 
where after much wandering he comes upon a stately but dis- 
mal mansion. Arnalte, the melancholy owner, receives his 
guest courteously and entertains him with the story of his life. 
He was a native of Thebes, who, at the funeral of an eminent 
man of that city, had fallen in love with the grief-stricken 
daughter, Lucenda. The lady is described as a paragon of 
beauty, but unmoved by the addresses of her lover. Arnalte, 
however, hopes of success, until he is suddenly overwhelmed 
by hearing of her marriage to his friend, Yerso, the confidant 
of his love. He immediately challenges Yerso to single com- 
bat before the king, and kills him. Lucenda, heart-broken, 
retires to a convent, and Arnalte to the desert. 

For a brief account of Lawrence's poem, see the Retrospec- 
tive Review, 1821, Vol. IV, pp. 72-76. 

1640. The Pleasant and sweet History of patient Grissell 
shewing how she from a poore man's Daughter came to be a 
great Lady in France, being a pattern for all veHuous Women. 
Translated out of Italian. 

London. Printed by E. P. for John Wright, dwelling in 
Giltspurstreet at the signe of the bible. 1640. 8vo. Black 
letter. 12 leaves. Also, [1630?] 8vo. British Museum. 
1842. J. P. Collier, for the Percy Society. 
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A chapbook, in eleven chapters, the first two and the last 
two in prose, the rest with some verbal and literal changes 
the same as a broadside called, A most pleasant Ballad of 
patient Grissell. To the tune of The Brides Good-morrow. 
(Reprinted in^nc. Ballads, 1867.) 

The tale of Patient Grissell is in the Decameron, the last 
tale of the last day, x. 10. It was the most popular tale of 
Boccaccio's in mediaeval literature. According to Legrand 
d'Aussy, Fabliaux ou Contes, upwards of twenty translations 
of it are to be found in the French prose of the 14th century, 
in such collections as the Miroir des Dames, or the Exemples 
de bonnes et mauvaises Femmes, and a secular mystery in French 
verse, unique of its kind, Le Mysth'e de Griselidis, was repre- 
sented in Paris, in 1395. 

Petrarch was so pleased with the story that he learnt it by 
heart to repeat to his friends and then put it into Latin prose, 
as De obedientia etfide uxorid Mythologia, 1373. During this 
year Chaucer was in Italy, on his Italian embassy, and proba- 
bly met Petrarch at Padua. Very likely Petrarch repeated the 
tale to him there, and gave him a copy of the Latin version, 
which he translated as The Clerk's Tale (Canterbury Tales). 

Since Petrarch's time, in Italy, the tale of Patient Grissel 
has enjoyed enduring popularity. One of Goldoni's comedies, 
La Griselda, is founded on the subject, and the homely old 
drama is still acted in marionette theatres; cheap pictures rep- 
resenting its different scenes often decorate the cottage-walls of 
Italian peasants, while a painting attributed to Pinturicchio in 
the National Gallery, London, presents several of- the most 
dramatic episodes. 

Following Chaucer, in English, Ralph Radcliffe, of the time 
of Edward VI., wrote a Latin comedy on the subject, Depati- 
entia Griselidis; then come half a dozen ballads recorded in 
the Stationers' Registers and elsewhere, The History ofmehe and 
pacyent Gresell, licensed 1565, and another comedy. Patient 
Grissel, printed in 1603, and written by Thomas Dekker, 
Henry Chettle, and William Haughton. The quarto tract, 
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in prose, of 1607, 16J9, and 1674, is said to have been 'written 
first in French.' Pepys refers to the 'puppet-play' of Patient 
Grissel in his Diary, Aug. 30, 1667, and Butler, in Hudibras, 
couples Grissel with Job (pt. 1, c. 2, 772). (See Skeat, The 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer,Yol. Hi, Group E, pp. 453-7.) 

Whether Boccaccio invented the story or not, is uncertain, 
but it has been said that he ought to be forgiven all the 
naughtiness of all the Decameron for having given to inter- 
national literature this pure and beautiful tale. The first 
English comedy is now lost, and the second one does not 
amount to much dramatically, but it contains one of the most 
exquisite Elizabethan lyrics, Dekker's 

Sweet Content. 

Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 

O sweet content ! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexM? 

O punishment ! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexfed 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers ? 
O sweet content ! O sweet, O sweet content ! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 

Honest labor bears a lovely face ; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny, nonny ! 

Canst thou drink the waters of the crisped spring ? 

O sweet content ! 
Swimm'st thou in wealth, yet sink'st in thine own tears ? 

O punishment ! 
Then he that patiently want's burden bears 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king ! 
O sweet content ! O sweet, O sweet content ! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 

Honest labor bears a lovely face ; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny ! 

7 
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d. Italian and Latin Poetry. 

1573. jB. Mantuani . . . adolescentia, seu bucolica, hreoihus 
Jodoci Badii commentariis illustraia. His accesserunt Joannis 
Murmelii in singulas eclogas argumenta, frum annotatiunculis 
ejusdem in loea aliquot obscunora, Accessit & index . . . novus 
. . . opera B. Laurentis. 

Apud T. Marsh, Londini, 1573. 8vo. British Museum. 
Also, Londini, 1627. 8vo. British Museum. 

See The Eglogs of ... B. Mantuan, 1667. George Turber- 
ville. 

1574. M. Palingenii \Pietro Angelo ManzolW] . . . Zodiacus 
vitae. Hoc est de hominis vita, studio ac moribus optime insti- 
tuendis Libri XII. Few MS. Notes. 

T. Marsh, Londini, 1574. 16mo. Also, Londini, 1575, 
8vo., 1679, 16mo., 1592, Svo., and 1639, Svo., all five edi- 
tions in the British Museum. 

See The first thre Bokes of the most christid Poet Marcdlus 
Palingenius, 1560. Barnaby Googe. 

1581. Paraphrasis aliquot [i. e. SS'] Psalmorum Davidis, 
Carmine heroico. S. Geniili . . . Auctore. {Alcon, seu de Na- 
tali Jesu Christi, Edoga, etc.) 

T. Vautrollerius, Londini, 1581. 4to. British Museum. 

1584. S. Gentilis in XXV. Davidis Psalmos epioae para- 
phrases. 

Apud J. Wolfium, Londini, 1584. 4to. British Museum. 

1584. Torquato Tasso Solymeidos, Liber primxis, Latinis 
numeris expressus d, Scipio Genti/i. 

Londini, excudebat Johannes Wolfius. 1584. 4to. Brit.Mxis. 

8. Gentilis Solymeidos libri duo prior es de T. Tassi Italicis 
expressi. 1584. 4to. British Museum. 1585. 4to. British 
Museum. 
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Tasso' 8 Jerusalem. Translated into Latin verse. 1785. 4to. 

1585. J. C. Stellae Nob. Mom. Columbeidos, lAbri Priores 
duo. [Edited by Giacopo Castelvetri.] 

Apud J. WolJium,Londini, 1585. 4to. British Museum. 

A poem on the discovery of the new world, composed at 
the age of twenty, by Giulio Cesare Stella. It won a great 
reputation for the author in Italy, but it is said to be a 
mediocre performance, and the author wrote nothing of note 
afterwards. 

1591. II Pastor Fido : tragicomedia pastorale [in Jive acts 
and in verse^. {Aminta, favola boseherecda del 8. Torquato 
lasso.) 

Per Giovanni Volfeo, a spese di Giacopo Castelvetri. Londra. 
1591. 12mo. British Museum. 

This is the fourth edition of Guarini's famous pastoral, 
together with the Aminta of Tasso, edited in Italian, for Eng- 
lish readers. It appeared eleven years before the first English 
translation. 

See II Pastor Fido, 1602, by Dymock, and 1647-8, 

by Sir Kichard Fanshawe. 

1595. Alto. Di Tomaso Morlei II prima libro delle Ballate 
A Oinque vod. 

In Londra. Appresso Tomaso Este. cio. lO. xc. v. [1595.] 
4to. 15 leaves. Brit. Mus. 

I take this to be an Italian version of Morley's, The 
First Boohe of Balletts to jive voyces. (London, ] 595. 4to. 
Brit. Mus.) For a short account of Thomas Morley, see his 
Canzonets, 1597, 

1596. Bime. Londra. 1596. 4to. 

Lodovico Petrucci, or PetruccioUbaldini, the author of these 
verses was an Italian Protestant refugee in London, who sup- 
ported himself by teaching Italian and illuminating books. He 
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was of the noble Tuscan family of Ubaldini, although for some 
reason he does not seem to have been known in England by 
that name. Petrucci was first patronized by Henry, Earl of 
Arundel and afterwards by King Edward VI., who took him 
into his service. Whatever his connection with the Court was, 
it seems to have been continued under Elizabeth, for the Huth 
Library contains a lAher precum illuminated by him and bear- 
ing the royal monogram, E. R., surmounted by a crown. It is 
supposed to have belonged to the Queen and to have been 
presented to her by the author. 

1613. EacGolta d'alcune Rime del Chvaliere Lodovico Pe- 
trucci NoMle Toscano in piu luoghi, e tempi composte et e diver si 
Prencipi dedicate; con la Selua delle suo Persecutioni. 

Farrago Poematum Uquitis Lodouici Petrucd, Nohilis Tus- 
eani diversis locis et temporibus conscriptorum et ad diversos 
principes dedicatorum una cum sylva suarum persecutionum. 

Oxoniae. 1613. Sm. 4to. British Museum. 

This is a volume of Italian poems, with a Latin version of 
each, by Petrucci. It was published after his death, and 
contains verses addressed to Queen Elizabeth, King James 
I., and other notable personages. One poem is an elegy in 
memory of Sir Thomas Bodley. 

1619. La Caccia . . . poema heroico, nel qual si trattapiena- 
mente della natura, e de gli affetti d'ogni sorte di Fiere, co'l modo 
di cacciarle, & prenderle. 

Appresso Gio. BiUio,Londra, 1619. 8vo. British Museum. 

A poem by Alessandro Gatti. 

1637. R. P. E. Thesauri [Count Emmanuele Tesauro"] . . . 
Caesares ; et ejusdem varia carmina: guibus accesserunt. . . . 
Nobilissimorum OrierUis & Ocddentis Pontificum elogia & varia 
ope)'a Poetica. Fditio secunda emendatior, cum auctariolo. 

L. Lichfield, Impensis Gulielmi Webb, Oxonii, 1637. 8vo. 
British Museum. 
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1645. Poems by Mr. John Milton, both English and Latin, 
eompos'd at several Times. Printed by his true Copies. The 
Songs were set in MusicJc by Mr. Henry Lawes, Gentleman of 
the King's Chappdl, London. 

Printed by Euth Eaworth, for Humphrey Mosely, etc. 
London. 1645. Sm. 8vo. 2 pts. British Museum. 

The first collective edition of Milton and the first work 
bearing his name. It contains an oval portrait of the poet 
at the age of twenty-one, by W. Marshall, with a Greek 
inscription satirizing the engraver for representing a man of 
middle age. 

1673. Poems, &c., upon several Occasions. By Mr. John 
Milton; both English and Latin, &c. Composed at several 
Times. With a small Tractate of Education to Mr. Hartlib. 

London. Printed for Thomas Dring, at the White Lion. 
. . . Fleet Street. 1673. Sm. 8vo. Pp. 292. With portrait 
by W. DoUe, and considerable additions, both to the English 
and the Latin poems. British Museum. 

Accompanying the English Poems, Part I, in these two 
editions prepared for the press by Milton himself, are five 
Italian sonnets, numbered iii., iv., V., Vi., and vii., and a 
canzone. 

They relate the story of the poet's love for an Italian lady, 
whom he describes as beautiful, dark-haired, appreciative of 
poetry, and a sweet singer. Sonnet iii. reveals her birth- 
place as the Vale of the Keno, between Bologna and Ferrara. 
Warton conjectures that she was the celebrated singer Leonora 
Bonari, whom Milton heard at Cardinal Barberini's musicales 
in Home, and to whom he addressed three pieces of compli- 
mentary Latin verse. But there is no real ground for this 
fancy, nor indeed anything to indicate definitely that Milton 
met the lady in Italy. He may have met her in London society, 
and the poems may have been written before he travelled in 
Italy. By common consent, however, they are referred to the 
time of the Italian journey, 1638-9. 
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In three of the sonnets the lady is addressed directly, — 

Sonnet iii. 

Donna leggiadra, il cui bel nome onora 
L'erbosa vol di Reno e il nobil varco. 

Sonnet vi. 

Per certo, i bei vostri occhi, Donna mia, 
Esser non pud che non sian lo mio sole; 

Sonnet vii. 

Oiovane, piano, e semplicetto amante, 
Poichtfuggir me stesso in dubbio sono, 
Madonna, a voi del mio cuor I'umil done 
Farb divoto. 

In Sonnet v., Milton takes into his confidence his Italian 
friend, Charles Diodati, 

Diodati (e te'l dirb con maraviglid) 

In Sonnet iv., 

Qua], in coUe aspro, all' imbrunir di sera, 

and in the canzone, the English poet excuses himself for writ- 
ing in Italian, on the ground that the lady had " praised her 
native tongue as that in which Love delighted." 

Canzone. 

Pidonsi donne e giovani amarosi 
Waccostandod attorno, e "PercM scrivi, 
Perchh tu scrivi in lingua ignota e strana 
Verseggiando d'amor, e come t'osif 
Dinne, se la tua ^ema sia mai vana. 
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E d^ permeri lo miglior farrivi! " 
Oosi mi van burhmdo : " aWri rim, 
Attri lidi t'aspetfan, ed altre onde, 
NeUe cui verdi sponde 
Spuntati ad or ad or alia tua chioma 
L'immortal guiderdon d'eterne frondi, 
PercM alle spaUe tue soverchia somaf" 
Canzon, dirotti, e tu per me rispondi : 
"Dice mia Donna, e^l sua dir ^ il mio cuore, 
Questa d lingua di cui si vanta Amore." 

1 658. La Fida Pastora, Comoedia Pastoralis. Autore F. F. 
Anglo-Britanno. Adduntur nonnuUa varii argumenti Carmina 
ab eodem. Dux vitae Ratio. 

Londini, Typis R. Danielis, Impends G. Bedell & T. Collins, 
&c. 1658. Sm. 8vo. Brit. Mus. 

The Carmina Varii Argumenti at the end occupy only 9 
leaves, including a separate title. 

The translator, F. F. Anglo-Britannus, is supposed to be 
Sir Richard Fanshawe. The pastoral is John Fletcher's The 
Faithful Shepherdess done into Latin verse. 

e. Corrigenda to First Paper (on Eomances 
IN Prose). 

[c. 1550.] [Colophon.] Thus endeth the hystorye of the two 
valyav/nte brethren Valentyne <& Orson, sones un to the Emperour 
of Grece. 

Imprented at London ouer agaynst S. Margaretes Church 
in Lothbery be William Coplande. [circa 1550.] 4to. Black 
letter. Woodcuts. Mr. Corser. Also, n. d., 4to., " be me Wyl- 
liam Copland, for John Walley." 

Valentine and Orson. The Two Sonnes of the Emperour of 
Greece. Newly Corrected and amended, with new Pictures lively 
expressing the Historie. 
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Printed at London by Thomas Purfoot. An. Dom. 1637, 
4to., black letter, with a large cut of the two heroes on the 
title-page and other cuts in the volume. British Museum. 
Also, 1649. 4to. Black letter. Huth: 1677. 4to. 1682. 4to. 
Black letter. With cuts. Huth: 1688. 4to. Black letter. 
112 leaves. 1694. 4to. Bodleian: W96. 4to. Black letter: 
n, d., 4to., by A. [lexander] M. [ilbourn] for E. Tracy: [c. 
1690.] ([London. 1700(?)] Brit.Mus.) 4to. Roman letter: 
n. d. 4to. 12 leaves — an abridged chapbook. Numerous other 
chapbooks. 

The printer's preface of the edition of 1 649, addressed " To 
the Eeader," says, " The History here written, was translated 
out of French into English above 100 years ago, by one Henry 
Watson, and since that time it hath by him been Corrected, 
and put into a more plysant stile, and so followed on to the 
Presse till this present Edition." 

An entry in Stationers' Register B shows that this was a 
very old romance, — " 8 Augusti [1586] Thomas Purfoote. 
Keceaved of him for printinge the olde Booke of Valentine 
and Orson vi*. Alwaies provided that ye cumpanie shall haue 
them at his handes." 

The ballad of Valentine and Orson, entitled The Mnperour 
& the Childe, and of comparatively late origin, is said, by 
Bishop Percy (who rewrote it in four-lined stanzas), to be 
founded on "a translation from the French, being one of 
their earliest attempts at romance." The earliest French title 
I have met with is, Histoire des deux nobles et vaillans cheva- 
liers Valentin et Orson, fils de I'Empereur de Gr^ce, et neveux 
du tr6s-chritien Roi de France P^pin, contenant 74- chapitres 
lesquels parlent de plusieurs et diverse matier^ trhs-plaisantes 
et rtcrkdives. 

Lyons, 1495, in-folio, et 1590, in-octavo, et depuis d, Troyes, 
ehez Oudot, in-quarto. 

An Italian title in the Huth Library is of a later date, — 

Historia dei due nobilissimi et valerosi fratelli Valentino et 
Orsone; Figliuoli del Magna Imperatore di Constantinopoli & 
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nepoti del Re Pipino. ... In Venetia, appresso Vincenzo Val- 
grisi, & Baltessar Costantini. 1558. Sm. 8vo. Also British 
Museum. 

An interlude called Valentine and Orson is twice entered on 
the Stationers' books; in Register B, May 23, 1595, and in 
Register C, March 31, 1600. A play on the same theme, 
written by Anthony Munday and Richard Hathway, was 
acted by the Admiral's men, at the Rose, July 19, 1598. It 
was probably founded on the interlude. Douce refers the 
familiar lines of Hamlet's soliloquy, — 

" The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns," — {Hamlet, iii. 1) 

to an expression in Valentine and Orson: — 

" I shall send some of you here present into such a country, 
that you shall scarcely ever return again to bring tydings of 
your valour." Douce, Illustrations of ShaJcspeare. Ed. 1839, 
p. 462. The thought, however, is common property, occur- 
ring in the Book of Job, in Catullus, and elsewhere. See I. 
Romances. Palmerin d'Oliva, 1588. 

The many different forms in which the tale of Valentine and 
Orson turns up attest its abiding popularity. It is a tale of 
lost children found to princely rank and fortune, an extremely 
common motive in the old romances. 

[1566?] A Pleasant disport of diuers Noble Personages: 
Written in Italian by M. John Bocace Florentine and Poet 
laureate: in his Boke which is entituled Philocopo. And nowe 
Englished by H. G. 

Imprinted at London, in Pater Noster Rowe, at the signs 
of the Marmayd, [by H. Bynneman for Richard Smith and 
Nicholas England. Anno Domini. 1566?] 4to. 58 leaves. 
Black letter. British Museum (title-page mutilated). 

Dedicated to the " right worshipfull M. William Rice Es- 
quire." 
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Thirteene most pleasaunt and delectable questions, entituled A 
disport of diuers noble personages written in Italian by M. 
John Bocace, Florentine and Poet Laureate, in his Boohe 
named Philocopo. Englished by H. O. 

These bookes are to be solde at the Corner shoppe, at 
the North-weast dore of Paules. [Colophon.] Imprinted at 
London, by Henry Bynneman for Rycharde Smyth. Anno. 
1671. 8vo. Black letter. 88 leaves. Bodleian. Also, 1587. 
8vo. 88 leaves. Capell Coll. British Museum. 

The Hulh Library Catalogue states that there were four 
editions of Philocopo between 1567 (1566?) and 1587. 

H. G. is commonly supposed to be Humphrey Gifford, 
author of J. Pode of Gilloflowers, 1580, but it has been sug- 
gested that the initials may stand for Henry Granthan, trans- 
lator of Scipio Lentulo's Italian Grammar, 1575. 

Philocopo [Filocolo) is a remodelling, in prose, of the old 
chivalric metrical romance, Floire et Blanchejlore, a favorite 
with the minstrels of France, Italy, and Germany. 

Boccaccio says that he was incited to write the book by 
Maria d' Aquino, " Fiammetta," a supposed natural daughter 
of King Robert of Naples. She is the queen of the Court of 
Love, 4th Book, which is held in a garden near Naples upon 
the road leading to the tomb of Vergil. 

Two of the ' questions ' of the fourth book of Philocopo were 
retold by Boccaccio in the Decameron; Questione xiii, dis- 
cusses the generosity of Messer Gentil de' Carisendi, X, 4, and 
Questione iv. is the romance of Dianora and Ansaldo, or the 
Enchanted Garden, x, 5. Chaucer made use of the story of 
Dianora and Ansaldo, with a variation, in the Franklin's Tale 
( Canterbury Tales). It also furnished the theme of Beaumont 
and Fletcher's moral representation. The Triumph of Honor, 
or Diana {Four Plays in One, 1647, folio), which Fleay judges 
to be the work of Beaumont only. 

In the only edition of Filocolo I have ever seen, Opere 
Volgari di Giovanni Boccaccio, Firenze, 1829, I find the 
' Questions ' in the fourth book, although the British Museum 
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Catalogue and Koeppel, Studien zur Gesehichte der Italienischen 
NoveUe, both refer them to the fifth book. 

See, for Qviestione xiii., Turberville's Tragicall Tales, 1576 ; 
for Quesiione iv., Philotimus, 1583, and Orlando inamorato, 
1598. 

1 568 . A brief e and pleasant Discourse of Duties in Mariage, 
called the Flower of Friendshippe. 

Imprinted at London by Henrie Denham, dwelling in Pat«r 
nost«r Rowe at the Signe of the Starre. Anno 1568. 8vo. 40 
leaves. Two editions. Also, 1571. 8vo. B. L. Bodleian. 
1577. 16mo. Bodkian. 

The dedication to Queen Elizabeth is signed, "Your Mais- 
ties most humble Subject, Edmonde Tilnay." Edmund Tilnay 
was Master of the Eevels from 1579 to his death in 1610; 
John Lyly was his rival and waited in vain for the succession. 

This book is a discussion of marriage after the manner of 
the Italian Platonists. A house party is assembled at Lady 
Julia's and some of the gentlemen propose outdoor sports : 
" But M. [aster] Pedro nothing at all lyking of such deuises, 
wherein the Ladies should be left out, said that he well 
remembered how Boccace and Countie Baltisar with others 
recounted many proper deuises for exercise, both pleasant, and 
profitable, which, quoth he, were used in the courts of Italie, 
and some much like to them are practised at this day in the 
English court, wherein is not only delectable, [sic] but pleasure 
ioyned wyth profite, and exercyse of the witte." 

Pedro's proposal of the ' question ' prevails, and the com- 
pany meet every day in the garden, where, under the rule of 
a queen, they discuss marriage. On the first day, Pedro 
defends marriage against " a mery gentleman, called Maister 
Gualter of Cawne," relating a tale of a faithful husband, 
entitled, De Conjugali Charilate: De Neapolitani regni quo- 
dam aceola. Lib. iv.. Cap. vi., from Baptista Campofulgosus 
(Fregoso), Exemplorum, Hoc est, Dictorum Factorumque Memo- 
rabilium, ex eertae fidei ueteribus et recentioribus historiarum 
probatis Autoribus, Lib. ix. 
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The subject of the second day's discussion is " The office, or 
duetie of the married woman," and Pedro tells a story of a 
wife's prudence in reclaiming her husband from evil courses, 
which is found in Queen Margaret's Heptameron, Novella 48, 
Memorable ohariU d'une femme de Tours, enuers son mary 
putier. It is one of the novels of Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 
1,64. 

The allusion to Boccaccio doubtless refers to Filocolo which 
had just been translated, 1566 (?). The Courtyer of Count 
Baldessar Castillo (Castiglione) was translated in 1561 by Sir 
Thomas Hoby, and was by far the most popular Elizabethan 
translation from the Italian, judging by the number of edi- 
tions it went through. 

1573. The Garden of Pleasure: Contayninge most pleasante 
Tales, worthy deeds and witty sayings of noble Princes & learned 
Philosophers, moralized. No lesse delectable, than profitable. 
Done out of Italian into English, by Iam£s Sanforde, Oent. 
Wherein are also set forth diuers Verses and Sentences in 
Italian, with the Englishe to the same, for the benefit of students 
in both tongs. 

Imprinted at London, by Henry Bynneman. Anno 1573. 
8vo. 116 leaves. Blacli letter. Capell Coll. (imperfect). 
British Museum. 

Dedicated to " Lord Robert Dudley, Earle of Leycester." 

Houres of Pecreation or Afterdinners, which may aptly be 
called the Garden of Pleasure: Containing most pleasant Tales, 
worthy deeds & witty sayings of noble Princes & learned Philoso- 
phers, with their Morals, &c. Done first out of Italian into 
Englishe, by J. S. Gent., and now by him newly perused, corrected, 
and enlarged. 

Imprinted at London by Henry Bynneman, &c. 1576. 
16mo. 128 leaves. Black letter. British Museum. 

At the end of Howres of recreation are " Certayne Poems 
dedicated to the Queenes moste excellent Maiestie, by James 
Sanforde Gent." 
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1678. Tarletons Tragical Treatises, contaynyng sundrie dis- 
courses and prety Oonceytes, both in Prose and Verse. 

Imprinted at London by Henry Bynneman. An. 1578. 
4to. Black letter. 

"To the right honourable and vertous Lady, the Lady 
Fraunces Mildmay, Eichard Tarleton wisheth long life, and 
prosperous health, with happy encrease of Honor," signed, 
" Your honors most humble at commandment, Richard Tarle- 
ton, Seruaunt to the right Honourable the Lorde Chamberlaene 
Earle of Sussex." 

The only known copy of this work was found at Lamport 
Hall, by Mr. C. Edmonds, who says : — " In the Dedication 
the author expresses his fear of getting ' the name and note of 
a Thrasonicall Clawback,' which curious expression is used 
by Shakespeare in Love's Labour Lost [v. 1, printed 1598]. 
Farmer (says Mr. C. Knight) asserts that the word (thrasonical) 
was introduced in our language before Shakespeare's time, but 
he furnishes no proof of this." Shakspere again uses the word 
in As You Like It, v. 2, acted 1599, "Caesar's thrasonical brag 
of — ' I came, saw, and overcame.' " 

1579. The Forrest of Fancy. Wherein is coTiieined very prety 
Apothegmes and pleasant histories, both in meeter and prose, 
Songes, Sonets, Epigrams, and Epistles, of diuerse matter and 
in diuerse manner. With sundry other diuises, no lesse pithye 
then pleasaunt and profytable. 

Heade with regard, peruse each point well, 

And then give thy judgement as reason shall move thee; 

For eare thou conceive it, twere hard for to tell. 
If cause be or no, wherefore to reprove me. 

Imprinted at London by Thomas Purfoote, dwelling in 
Newgate Market, within the New Rents, at the signe of the 
Lucrece. 1579. 4to. 58 leaves. A second edition, considera- 
bly augmented, came out in the same year, 1579. 4to. Black 
letter. 80 leaves. British Museum. 
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The words " L'acquis Abonde, Finis, H. C," occur on the 
verso of the last leaf. H. C. has been conjectured to be Henry 
Chettle, by Ritson, Henry Cheeke, by Malone, and Henry 
Constable, by Warton. 

Of the "pleasant histories," which are in prose, I note two 
from Boccaccio ; — Decameron, iii, 5, Seigneor Francisco Ver- 
gelis,for afayr ambling gelding, suffered one Seigneor Riehardo 
Magniffco to talk with his wife, who gave him no aunswere at 
all, but he aunswering for her in such sort as if she herself had 
spoken it, according to the effect of his wordes it came afterwards 
to passe. (7 pages.) 

Ben Jonson makes use of this bargain in Act I., scene 3, of 
The Devil is an Ass, acted 1616, published 1631. In Jonson's 
comedy, Wittipol gives Fitzdottrel a cloak for leave to pay his 
addresses to Mrs. Fitzdottrel for a quarter of an hour. 

Decameron, v. 8. Teodoro and Violanie. 

Another prose romance is taken from Straparola, Le tredici 
Piacevoli Nutti, i, 1 . One named Salard, departing from Genes, 
came to Montferat, where he transgressed three commaundementes 
that his father gave him by his last will and testamente, and being 
condemned to dye, was delivered, and retourned againe into his 
owne countrey. (13 pages.) 

The romance of Salardo is the sixty-ninth and last piece in 
the book. Number 34 is a charming poem of thirty-two 
stanzas, entitled, 

A oommendacion of the robin redde brest. 

It was so sweete a melody, 

that sure I thought some Muse, 
Or else some other heavenly wight 

did there frequent and use. 
But as I cast mine eye asyde 

on braunche of willow tree, 
A little robin redbrest then 

there sitting did I see. 
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And he it was, and none but he 

that did so sweetely sing ; 
But sure in all my life before 

I never harde the thing, 
That did so much delight my hart, 

or causde me so to joye, 
As did that little robin's song 

that there I heard that day. 

The Forrest of Fancy also mentions, — from Boccaccio 

II conte d'Anguersa, Decameron, ll. 8. 

Nastagio and Traversari, Decameron, v. 8. See, A Notable 
Historye of Nastagio and Trauersari, 1569, and Tragical Tales 
Translated by Turbervile, 1576. 

From Bandello 

Aleran and Adelasia, ii. 27. 

The Duchess of Maify, i. 26, naming the majordomo Ulrico, 
instead of Antonio Bologna, as in Bandello, Belleforest, and 
Painter. 

From Giraldi Cintio 

Eufimia and Acaristo, viii, 10. This allusion occurs in one 
of the prose letters of the collection, of which there are not a 
few, mostly love-letters. 

Brydges, i?esfo7Mfo,Vol. ill, pp. 456-476. 

1583. Philotimus. The Warre betwixt Nature and Fortune. 
Compiled by Brian Melbancke Studemt in Oraies Inne. Falladi 
virtutis famula. 

Imprinted at London by Roger Warde, dwelling neere unto 
Holborne Conduite at the Signe of the Talbot. 1583. 4to. 
117 leaves. Black letter. Bodleian. British Museum. 

Dedicated to "Phillip Earle of Arundell." 

Philotimus is an imitation of Lyly's Fuphues, quaint and 
interesting from the many old proverbs and scraps of verse it 
contains. Two of Melbancke's tales are to be found in Boc- 
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caccio's Filoeolo, namely, QuestionelV. The Enchanted Garden, 
again, and Questione XII. The Enforced Choice. 

Melbancke also relates a popular anecdote associated with 
the name of three different French kings. In PasquWs Jests 
it is ascribed to Charles V., and is called, A deceyt of the hope 
of the couetous with a Turnep. GiraldiCintio, Gli Ecatommiti, 
Deca Sesta, Novella Nona, tells the story of Francesco Valesi, 
primo re di Francia di tal nome, and Domenichi, Facezie, Motti, 
et Bwle, di Diuersi Signori, of Lodouico undeeimo re di Francia. 
Mery Tales, Wittie Questions, and Quicke Answer es, xxiii., Of 
Kynge Lowes of France and the husbandman, follows Dome- 
nichi. The germ of the story is said to be Arabian. 

Philotimus contains an allusion to Titus and Gisippus, and, 
on page 53, the story of Romeo and Juliet is referred to as 
well-known and popular at that time, — 

" Nowe Priams sone giue place, thy Helen's hew is stainde. 
O Troylus, weepe no more, faire Crossed thyne is lothlye fowle. 
Nor Hercules thou haste cause to vaunt for thy swete Omphale : 
nor Romeo thou hast cause to weepe for Juliets losse," etc. 

The quotation contains a suggestion of Chaucer's fine ballad 
in the Prologue to the Legende of Goode Women, 

My lady comith, that al this may disteyne, 

a song which Leigh Hunt says is a strain of music fit to go 
before a queen ! 

1587. The Tragicall historie of Pomeus and luliet, Oontayn- 
ing in it a rare example of true constande: with the Subtill 
Counsels and practises of an old Fryer, and their iU euent. 
Pes est soUieUi plena timoris amor. 

At London. Imprinted by E. Robinson. 1587. 8vo. 103 
leaves. Capell Coll. 

Cf. The Tragicall Historye of Bomeus and Juliet, by Arthur 
Brooke, 1562. 

1590. The Cobler of Caunterburie, Or An Inuectiue Against 
Tarltons Newes ord of Purgatorie. A merrier lest then a 
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Clovmes ligge, and fitter for Gentlemen^ humors. Published 
with the cost of a dickar of Cowe hides. 

At London. Printed by Robert Robinson. 1590. 4to. 
Black letter. 40 leaves. Bodleian. Also, 1608. 4to. Brit. 
Mus. (reprinted by Mr. Frederick Ouvry), and 1614. In 
1630, The Cohler was issued with a new title, — 

The Tincker of Turvey, his merry Pastime in his passing 
from Billingsgate to Graues-JEnd. The Barge being treighted 
with Mirth, and Mann'd 

Trotter the Tincker 
Yerker, a Cohler 
Thumper, a Smith 
Sir Rowland, a Scholler 
Blunter, a Sea-man 
And other Mad-merry fellowes, euery-One of them Telling his 
Tale: All which Tales are full of Delight to Meade ouer, and 
full of laughter to be heard. JEJuery Tale-teller being Described 
in a Neate Character. The Eight seuerall Orders of Cuckolds, 
marching here likewise in theyr Hor-ned Rankes. 

London. Printed for Nath. Butter, dwelling at St. Austins 
Gate. 1630. 4to. Black letter. Huth. Bodleian. 1859. 4to. 
(J. O. Halliwell.) 

The Cobler of Caunterburie was attributed to Robert Greene, 
but he denied the authorship, in his Vision, 1592-3, calling it 
"incerti authoris," and speaking of it as " a merrie worke, and 
made by some madde fellow, conteining plesant tales, a little 
tainted with scurilitie." The Catalogue of Early English 
Books enters The Cobler under the name " Richard Tarlton." 

One of the stories of the Cobler, The Smith's Tale, is found 
both in the Decameron, vii. 7, and in the Pecorone, iii. 2, of 
Ser Giovanni Fiorentino. It is Le Cocu, battu, et content, of La 
Fontaine, an extremely popular mediaeval story turning up 
repeatedly in nearly every modern language. In Elizabethan 
dramatic literature, it furnishes the underplot of Robert Daven- 
port's tragi-comedy. The City Nightcap, or Grede quod habes et 
habes, licensed 1624, printed 1661. The intrigue is also made 
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use of in two comedies of the Restoration, — Love in the Darhe: 
or, The Man of Bus'ness, " acted at the theatre royal by his 
Majestie's servants" — written by Sir Francis Fane, Jr., Knight 
of the Bath, 1675, and The London Cuckolds, 1682, 4to., by 
Edward Ravenscroft. 

For an account of the whole matter, see W. H. Schofield, 
The Source and History of the Seventh Novel of the Seventh 
Day in the Decameron, in Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, Harvard University, 1892. 

Koeppel calls attention to the fact that The Old Wiues Tale 
mixes Decameron, vii. 1 and vii. 8, Monna Tessa and the 
phantom and Monna Sismonda with the string around her 
finger. 

Studien zur Oeschichte der Italienischen Novelle, xiii. 

1596. A Margarite of America. 

Printed for J. Busbie. [London.] 1596. 4to. Black letter. 
British Museum, (2 copies.) London. 1859. 4to. J. O. 
Halliwell. Privately printed. British Museum. 

Dedicated, " To the noble, learned, and vertuous Ladie, the 
Ladie Russell," " our English Sappho." 

A Margarite of America is an Arcadian romance, professing 
to be the translation of a Spanish history which Lodge dis- 
covered in the Jesuits' Library at Santos, Brazil. It was 
written, he tells us, "at sea four years before (1592) with 
M. Cavendish, in passing through the Straits of Magellan." 
Many sonnets and metrical pieces are interspersed, among 
them two 'pietate' full of color and grace, copied from the 
Italian poet Lodovico Dolce, — 

a. If so those flames I vent when as I sigh. 

b. O desarts, be you peopled by my plaints. 

A curious series of poems imitate Lodovico Martelli and 
Lodovico Pascale, while one poem, 

With Ganymede now joins the shining sun, 
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is the earliest known example in English of a sestina. In the 
length of the lines, and in the arrangement of the tornada, 
Lodge follows Dante's improvement of the original form of 
the sestina as invented by the Provenpal poet, Arnaut Daniel. 
This form, six six-line stanzas, without rimes, each stanza 
taking up the last word of the preceding one, is very rare even 
in early Italian poetry. 

1598. The Honour of Chiualrie, 8et downe in the most 
Famous Historie of the Magnanimious and Heroike Prince 
Don BeUianis: Sonne unto the Emperour Don Bellaneo of 
Greece. Wherein are described, the straunge and dangerous 
Adventures that him befell. With his hue towards the Princesse 
Florisbella: Daughter unto the Souldan of Babylon. Englished 
out of Italian by L. A. 8ed tamen est tristissima ianua nostrae, 
Et labor est unus tempora prima pati. 

London. Printed by Thomas Creede. 1598. 4to. Black 
letter. 1650. 4to. Black letter. Also, 1673. 4to. B. L. 
(Kirkman), and 1683, 4to., B. L. and 1703, 4to. (J. Shurley 
or Shirley). 

Dedicated " To the right Worshipful, his speciall Patron, 
Maister John Rotherham, Esquire, one of the sixe Clarkes of 
her Maiesties most Honourable Court of Chauncery." 

The Huth Library possesses the only copy known. 

Dan Belianis de Greda was one of the continuations of the 
famous romance Amadis of Gaul. It appeared first in Spanish, 
in 1547, and was written by Jeronimo Fernandez. In 1586, 
an Italian version was made ; in 1598 it was translated into 
English, and in 1625 into French. Don Belianis, according 
to his veracious historian, Cid Hamet Benengeli, was one of 
the books of knight-errantry for which Don Quixote sold his 
acres of arable land. 

1652. Choice Novels and Amorous Tales, written by the most 
refined Wits of Italy. 
1652. 8vo. 
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1653. Ntssena, an excellent new Romance, Englished from 
the Italian, by an honourable Anti-Socordist. 

London. 1653. [1652.] 8vo. British Museum. 

From the Italian of Francesco Carmeni, who lived during 
the first half of the seventeenth century. Carmeni was secre- 
tary of the Accademia degli Incogniti, at Venice, and wrote 
Novelle amorose de' signori academid incogniti. Cremona. 
1642. 8vo. Venice. 1651. 4to. 

1654. Dianea : an excellent new Romance. Written in Italian 
by Geo. Francisco Loredano a noble Venetian. Infoure Books. 
Translated into English by Sir Aston CoJcaine. 

London. Printed for Humphrey Moseley, at the Sign of the 
Princes Arms in St. Pauls Churchyard. 1654. 8vo. British 
Museum. 

Dedicated to Lady Mary Cokaine, Viscountess Cullen. 

This is a translation of La Dianea, by Giovanni Francesco 
Loredano, the Younger, to whom ' The Author's Epistle ' is 
inscribed. This Epistle is dated "from Venice, 25 Oct., 
1635," nineteen years before the London edition, but a note 
in Anthony &. Wood's J.<^enae Oxoniensis reads, "Oldys in his 
MS. Notes to Langbaine says there was an edition of Dianea 
in 8vo., 1643." 

La Dianea is a collection of romances, published at Venice, 
in 1636, in four volumes, quarto. A French translation, ia 
Dianie, was made by Jean Lavernhe, and was printed at 
Paris, in 1642, in two volumes, octavo. There is also a Latin 
translation by Michel Benuccio, and the collection is said to 
have been so popular that it was often reprinted. 

Sir Aston Cokaine writes, " My best of friends colonell 
Edward Stamford, gave me the author, and intreated me to 
teach him our language." 
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Index op Titles. 

a. Poetry. 
/1527. 
tl554 ^^^ °^ Princes John Lydgate. 

1560. Zodyake of Lyfe Barnabe Googe. 

[1565?] Tryumphes of Petrarch. 

Henry Parker, Lord Morley and Mount-Eagle. 

1567. Eglogs [of Baptist Mantuan] George Turberville. 

1576. The Schoolemaster Thomas Twyne. 

[1581.] 'EKaro/iiraBia .Thomas Watson. 

1585. Amyntas Thomas Watson. 

1586. Albion's England William Warner. 

1587. Lamentations of Amyntas Abraham Fraunce. 

1588. Musica Transalpina. Boole I Nicholas Yonge. 

1590. Italian Madrigals.. Thomas Watson. 

1591. Orlando Furioso Sir John Harington. 

1591. Countess of Pembroke's Ivychurch Abraham Fraunce. 

1591. Complaints Edmund Spenser. 

1592. Amintae Gaudia Thomas Watson. 

1594. Godfrey of Bulloigne Richard Carew. 

1596. Diella Bichard Lynche. 

1597. Canzonets Thomas Morley. 

1597. Two Tales Robert Tofte. 

1597. Certaine Worthye Manuscript Poems J. S. 

1598. Orlando Inamorato , Robert Tofte. 

1598. Madrigals to Five Voices , Thomas Morley. 

1598. Courtiers Academie John Kepers. 

1599. Mariage and Wiving Robert Tofte. 

1600. Godfrey of Bulloigne Edward Fairfax. 

1601. Loues Martyr : Robert Chester. 

16.7. Rodomonths Infernall Gervase Markham. 

1607. The Englishmans Doctor Sir John Harington. 

1608. Ariosto's Satires Robert Tofte. 

1608. Musica Sacra R. H. 

1609. Famous Whore Gervase Markham. 

1610. A Musical Banquet Robert Dowland. 

1611. Tragicall Death of Sophonisba Sir David Murray, of Gorthy. 

1612. Petrarch's Seven Penitential Psalms George Chapman. 

1615. Blazon of Jealousie , Robert Tofte. 

1616. Poems William Drummond. 

1620. The Maidens Blush Joshua Sylvester. 

1623. Whole Workes of Samuel Daniel. (A Description of Beauty.) 

Samuel Daniel. 
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1644. Triumphs of Petrarch Anna Hume. 

1646. Steps to the Temple Eichard Crashaw. 

b. Plays. 

[1572.] Supposes George Gascoigne. 

[1572.] Jocasta \ ^«°""g« »«scoigne, 

•. Francis Kinwelmarsh. 

1578. Promos and Cassandra George Whetstone. 

[1584?] Fidele and Fortuna Anthony Munday. 

[1589?] Freewyl Henry Cheelie. 

1602. II Pastor Fido Dymocli. 

1610. Honours Academic Robert Tofte. 

1628. Aminta Henry Reynolds. 

1637. Pleasant Dialogues Thomas Heywood. 

1638. Tragedie of Alceste and Eliza Fr. Br. Gent. 

1647-8. 11 Pastor Fido Sir Richard Fanshawe. 

1655. Filli di Sciro J. S. 

1658. Trappolin Suppos'd a Prince Sir Aston Cokain. 

1660. Aminta John Dancer. 

c. Metrical Romances. 

1555. Dares John Lydgate. 

1562. Romeus and Juliet Arthur Broke. 

1562. Titus and Gisippus Edward Lewicke. 

1565. Historic of John Lord Mandozze Thomas de la Peend. 

[1565-6?] Ariodanto and .Jeneura Peter Beverley. 

1569. Nastagio and Traversari Christopher Tye. 

[1570?] Crueltie of a Wydowe John Goubourne. 

[1570?] Cymonand Iphigenia T. C. 

1570. Gaulfrido and Barnardo John Drout. 

1576. Violenta and Didaco Thomas Achelley. 

1576. Tragical Tales George Turberville. 

1609. Italian Taylor and Boy Robert Armin. 

1639. Arnalte and Lucenda Leonard Lawrence. 

1640. Patient Grissel. 

d. Italian and Latin Poetry. 

1573. B. Mantuani .... adolescentia, seu bucolica. . . . 

Giovanni Battista Spagnuoli. 

1574. M. Palingenii . . . Zodiacus vitae Pietro Angelo Manzolli. 

1581. Paraphrasis aliquot Psalmorum Davidis Scipione Gen till. 

1584. S. Gentilis in xxv Davidis Psalmos epicae paraphrases. 

Scipione Gentili. 
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1584. Torquato Tasso Solymeidos Scipione Gentili. 

1585. J. C. Stellae Nob. Eom. Colurabeidos Giulio Cesare Stella. 

1591. II Pastor Pido and Aminta | Giovanni Battista Guarini, 

I. Torquato Tasso. 

1595. II primo libro delle Ballate Thomas Morley. 

1596. Kime Lodovico Petrucci. 

1613. Raccolta d'alcune rime Lodovico Petrucci. 

1619. La Caccia Alessandro Gatti. 

1637. R. P. E. Thesauri Caesares Cmmt, Emmanuele Tesauro. 

1645. Poems by Mr. John Milton. 

1658. La Fida Pastora Sir Richard Fanshawe. 

e. Corrigenda to First Paper [on Romances in Prose). 

[1550?] Valentine and Orson Henry Watson. 

[1566?] Philocopo H. G. 

1568. Flower of Friendshippe Edmund Tilnay. 

1573. Garden of Pleasure ....James Sandford. 

1578. Tarltons Tragical Treatises Richard Tarlton. 

1579. Forrest of Fancy H. C. 

1583. PhilotimuB Bryan Melbancke. 

1587. Tragicall history of Romeus and Juliet. 

1590. Cobler of Caunterburie. 

1596. A Margarite of America Thomas Lodge. 

1598. Don Bellianis L. A. 

1652. Choice Novels and Amorous Tales. 

1653. Nissena. 

1654. Dianea Sir Aston Cokain. 



Index op Translators. 

A. L fl. 1598. 

Achelley, Thomas fl. 1576. 

Armin, Robert fl. 1610. 

Barclay, Alexander 1475 (?)-1552. 

Beverley, Peter fl. 1565-6. 

*Br. Fr. Gent fl. 1638. 

Bristowe, Francis fl. 1635. 

Broke, Arthur d. 1563. 

* Perhaps Fr. Br. Gent., the translator of The Tragedie ofAheste and Eliza, 
1638, from Bracciolini's La Croee racguiskUa, and Francis Bristowe, who trans- 
lated the tragedy Boy Franc-arbitre, 1635 (Negri's Inbero Arbitrio), are one 
and the same person. 
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Byrd, William 1538 (?)-1623. 

C. H fl. 1579. 

C. T fl. 1570. 

Carew, Richard 1555-1620. 

Chapman, George 1559 (?)-1634. 

Cheeke, Henry 1548 (?)-1586 (?). 

Chester, Robert , 1566 (?)-l 640 (?). 

Cokain, Sir Aston 1608-1684. 

Crashaw, Richard 1612 (?)-1649. 

Dancer, John fl. 1660-1675. 

Daniel, Samuel 1562-1619. 

Dowland, Robert fl. 1610. 

Drout, John fl. 1570. 

Drummond, William 1585-1649. 

Dymock, fl. 1602. 

Fairfax, Edward d. 1635. 

Fanshawe, Sir Richard , 1608-1666. 

Fraunce, Abraham fl. 1587-1633. 

G. H fl. 1566. 

Gascoigne, George 1525 (?)-1577. 

Googe, Barnabe 1540-1594. 

Gouboume, John fl. 1570-1594. 

H. R fl. 1608. 

Harington, Sir John 1561-1612. 

Harvey, Thomas fl. 1656. 

Heywood, Thomas d. 1650 (?). 

Hume, Anna fl. 1644. 

Kepers, John fl. 1580. 

Kinwelmarsh, Francis fl. 1572. 

Lawrence, Leonard fl. 1639. 

Lewicke, Edward fl. 1562. 

Lynche, Richard fl. 1596-1601. 

Lodge, Thomas 1558 (?)-1625. 

Lydgate, John 1370(?)-1451 (?). 

Markham, Gervase 1568-1637. 

Melbancke, Bryan fl. 1583. 

Morley, Thomas 1557 (?)-]604. 

Munday, Anthony 1553^-1633. 

Murray, Sir David, of Gorthy 1567-1629. 

Parker, Henry (Lord Morley and Mount-Eagle) 1476-1556. 

Paynell, Thomas fl. 1528-1567. 

Peend, Thomas de la fl. 1565. 

Reynolds, Henry fl. 1628-1632. 

S. J fl. 1597. 

S. J fl. 1655. 
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Sandford, James fl. 1673-1576. 

Spenser, Edmund 1552 (?)-1599. 

Sylvester, Joshua 1563-1618. 

Tarlton, Richard fl. 1570-1588. 

Tilnay, Edmund d. 1610. 

Tofte, Eobert d. 1620. 

Turberville, George 1530(?)-]600 (?). 

Twyne, Thomas 1543-1613. 

Tye, Christopher fl. 1569. 

Warner, William 1558-1609. 

Watson, Henry fl. 1517-18. 

Watson, Thomas 1557 (?)-1592. 

Whetstone, George fl. 1576-1587. 

Yonge, Nicholas fl. 1588-1-597. 



Index op Italian Attthoes. 

Ariosto, Lodovico 1474-1533. 

Bandello, Matteo 1480 (?)-1562 (?). 

Bellay, Joachim du 1524-1560. 

Belief orest, Francois de 1530-1583. 

Bembo, Francesco ? 

Bembo, Pietro, Cardinal 1470-1547. 

Berni, Francesco 1498-1535. 

Boaistuau de Launai, Pierre d. 1566 (?). 

Boccaccio, Giovanni 1313-1375. 

Boiardo, Matteo Maria, Count 1434-1494. 

Bonarelli, Giudubaldo, Count 1563-1608. 

Bracciolini, Francesco 1566-1645 or 6. 

Bruni, Leonardo (Aretino) 1369-1444. 

Carmeni, Francesco fl. 1642. 

Celiano, Livio fl. 1587-1592. 

Colonna, Guido delle d. 1292. 

Desportes, Philippe. 1545-1606. 

Dolce, Lodovico 1508-1568 or 9. 

Domenichi, Luigi 1500 (?)-1564. 

Fiorenzuola, Agnolo 1493-1545. 

Folengo, Teofilo (Merlinus Cocaius, Limerno Pitocco) 1491-1544. 

Fregoso (Fulgoso, Campofregoso), Battista, Doge of Genoa, 1479.. .b. 1440. 

Gatti, Alessandro fl. 1619. 

Gentili, Scipione 1565-1616. 

Giovanni, Ser (Fiorentino) fl. 1378. 

Giraldi, Giovanni Battista (Cintio) 1504-1573. 

Guarini, Giovanni Battista 1537-1612. 
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Serberay, Nicolas de, Seigneur des Essarts d. 1552 (?). 

Le Fhn-e, Saoul fl. 1464. 

Loredano, Giovanni Francesco 1606-1661. 

Manzolli, Pietro Angelo (Palingenius) fl. 1537. 

Marenzio, Luca 1560 (?)-1599. 

Marini (Marino) Giovanni Battista 1569-1625. 

Maraffi, Bartolommeo, (Florentine) ? 

Martelli, Lodovico 1499-1527. 

Montreux, Nicolas de (Olenix du Mont Saeri) fl. 1581-1608. 

Negri, Francesco, di Bassano fl. 1537-1559. 

Parabosco, Girolamo d. 1557. 

Pascale, Lodovico fl. 1549. 

Petrarca, Francesco 1304^1374. 

Petrucci, Lodovico (Ubaldini, Petruccio) 1524 (?)-1600(?). 

Pontano, Giovanni Gioviano 1426-1503. 

Eomei, Annibale. Count ? 

Serafino, Cimino, Aquilano 1466-1500. 

Spagnuoli, Giovanni Battista 1448-1516. 

Stella, Giulio Cesare 1564-1624. 

Strada, Famiano 1572-1649. 

Straparola, Giovanni Francesco, da Caravaggio d. 1557 (?). 

Strozzi, Ercole 1471-1508. 

Tasso, Torquato 1544-1595. 

Tesauro, Emmanuele, Count 1591-1677. 

Trissino, Giovan Giorgio , 1478-1550. 

Varchi, Benedetto 1502-1565. 

Maky Augusta Scott. 



